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CORK. 


I’ve taken my ticket for Ireland, 
To see the old country once more ; 
Though many a change has it witnessed 
Since last I set foot on its shore. 
I’m sure I could find the old places 
Made dear by past pleasure and joy, 
But I'll miss and I’ll mourn for the faces 
I knew and I loved when a boy. 
Yes, off for Old Ireland I’m starting 
To-day from the quays of New 
York. 
Ho! porter, bring hither your brushes 
And label my luggage for Cork. 


Bright scenes that I never set eyes on 
All through the dear country abound, 
But in the poor days of my boyhood 
I could not go touring around : 
Now over the blesséd island 
I'll lovingly travel to see 
The spots that are beauteous and famous, 
And well I can tell where they be. 
Id have the full worth of the trouble 
And cost of my trip from New 
York 
If after I landed in Ireland 
I never went further than Cork. 


I’ve got to return to Columbia, 
A limit I’ve fixed for my stay ; 
But many a treasure and token 
I'll bring from Old Ireland away. 
To crown and complete the collection, 
To lighten and brighten my life, 
I’ll choose from the daughters of Erin 
A fond and a fair little wife. 
At present I know not the partner 
I’ll bring to my home in New York, 
But one thing is perfectly certain, 
She will be and must be from Cork. 
Speaker. ~~ ms 


ON A BRASS SUNDIAL. 
(Dated 1579.) 


You have marked the passing hours, 
Upwards of three hundred years ; 

But there is never a sign nor a trace 
Of all you have seen and known ; 
Never a glimpse in your face 

Of the gladness, the joy, and the tears, 
That have past in three hundred years. 


You were only to count the hours, 

Not the sorrows and woes of men, 

The hopes that were crushed and blighted ; 
The deeds that still live in story, 
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The lives that were love-united, 
For love, alike now as then, 
Is the mightiest power amongst men. 


Time, which destroys so much, 
Whose servant and slave you are, 
Who holds the world in his grasp, 
And who slayeth all men at last — 
For none may escape his clasp — 
On love leaves never a scar ; 

He is powerless to hurt and mar. 


For Time is of this world only, 

And though he doth all things slay, 

Yet for us remaineth a distant shore, 

Where he shall be powerless to harm us, 

Where love is triumphant forevermore, 

And doubt and distrust are passed away, 

And that which was faithful will ever stay. 
Academy, a 3s 


IN THE GARDEN. 


OvR plot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles ; 

And there my little girl at times 
And I sit blowing bubbles. 


The screaming swifts race to and fro, 
Bees cross the ivied paling, 

Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they 
break. 
Oh, joyous little daughter, 
What lovely colored worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water ! 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops ; 
One soars and shines a minute, 

And carries to the lime-tree tops 
Our home, reflected in it. 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She sees from roof to basement ; 
‘*Oh, father, there’s your little room 

She cries in glad amazement. 


” 


To her, euchanted with the gleam, 
The glamour and the glory, 

The bubble home’s a home of dream, 
And I must tell its story : 


Tell what we did, and how we played, 
And lived, divinely double — 

A father and his merry maid, 
Whose world was in a bubble ! 
Good Words, WILLIAM CANTON. 
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From Temple Bar. 
MONTAIGNE, 


THERE are some among us who are 
nothing if we are not orthodox; to 
such I would say eschew Montaigne. 
It is better to submit to the ignominy 
of hearing his name mentioned by your 
friends with ease and familiarity, while 
to you it is but a dead letter, than to 
set yourself the painful task of reading 
his writings. For painful the task 
would inevitably prove from the stand- 
point of orthodoxy. The student of 
Montaigne must be prepared to lay 
aside all prejudice, nay, even to sup- 
press, for the time being, some of his 
dearest and most sacred convictions, 
not to mention a certain refinement 
with which nature, and the increased 
civilization of the nineteenth century, 
have endowed him. 

La Bruyétre said of Rabelais, ‘* Il 
passe bien au-dela du pire quand il est 
mauvais, et quand il est bon il va 
jusqu’’ excellent et l’exquis.”” This 
criticism would need to be somewhat 
diluted before it could be applied to 
Montaigne ; yet it would be idle to 
deny that our insular sensibilities are 
apt to recoil at times from his freedom 
of speech, even while we make due 
allowance for the corrupt age in which 
he flourished. The condition of mind 
in which the cheery philosopher lived 
and died was undoubtedly one of scep- 
ticism. His motto, * Que scais-je ?” 
rings in our ears as we turn over the 
pages of his essays. The doubts and 
questionings which assail all thinking 
men from time to time were his con- 
stant companions. This is surely, to a 
great extent, a question of tempera- 
ment, nay, perchance, of heredity, as is 
also the effect which this very scepti- 
cism produces on us. Some are crushed 
down by it ; they go through the world 
with bent head and downcast eye. 
Others, on the contrary, are genial in 
spite of their uncertainties, their laugh 
being just as heart-whole, even though 
called forth by the faults and follies 
of others. 

To this latter class Michel de Mon- 
taigne belongs par excellence, but it 
must be owned that, while pointing out 
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the errors of his neighbors, he did not 
shrink from acknowledging his own, 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether he did 
not claim a larger share of them than, 
was his just due. His worst enemy 
could not denounce him more boldly 
than he denounces himself. ‘‘The 
best virtue I have has in it some tinc- 
ture of vice,’’ says he ; and again, when 
discoursing on ‘Task and Theme,’’ 
“Others have been emboldened to 
speak of themselves, because they have 
found worthy and rich subject in them- 
selves. I, contrariwise, because I have 
found mine so barren and so shallow 
that it cannot admit suspicion of osten- 
tation. I willingly judge of other 
men’s actions ; of mine, by reason of 
their nullity, I give small cause to 
judge. I find notso much good in 
myself, but I may speak of it without 
blushing.”’ 

There is a suspicion of self-glorifica- 
tion in the avidity with which he ac- 
knowledges his own shortcomings ; 
described by his facile pen they are 
apt to take upon themselves the guise 
of virtues. We are touched by an odd 
sense of self-reproach if bound to con- 
fess that we do not share all the foibles 
of this easy, egotistical, self-satisfied 
philosopher, rather than elated by any 
conviction of moral superiority. And 
what are his faults? Of those attrib- 
uted by Macaulay to the literary char- 
acter, namely, ‘vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility,’ one alone could 
be applied to him, and that only by his 
detractors, since between egotism and 
vanity there is a wide gulf fixed. That 
Montaigne was the prince of egotists 
cannot be denied ; he himself admits 
it with characteristic artlessness in his 
answer to Henry of Valois, who con- 
descended to express admiration of his 
book. ‘*Then,’’ replied Montaigne, 
with his whimsical smile, ‘‘ your Maj- 
esty must needs like me, for my book 
contains nothing but a dissertation on 
myself and my notions.’’ This state- 
ment is supported by another made 
with equal freedom, to the effect that 
the public might learn as much of him 
in three days from his book as in three 
years’ acquaintance. If this be true, 
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surely Montaigne may claim the first 
rank as biographer, for though he has 
not favored us with any circumstantial 
account of his own life, we find in his 
essays details as to his tastes, habits, 
prejudices, principles, hopes, fears, 
loves, and hates, given with an ac- 
curacy that may be called Boswellian. 
He had, it appears, no desire to figure 
before the world as a hero; on the 
contrary, he makes public parade of 
his selfishness, the commonest, but 
withal the most detestable of vices, for 
he affirms boldly that he is entirely 
uninterested in other people’s affairs, 
is insensible to any evils which do not 
touch him personally, and that he 
would as soon lend any man his blood 
as his pains, etc., etc., sentiments 
which many may entertain, but to 
which few would confess, and which 
hardly appear consistent with his ad- 
miration of the good and noble as 
exhibited in the character of others. 
We turn with relief from avowals such 
as these to his encomiums on the vir- 
tues of the poor, a class which at that 
period seemed to exist only to be op- 
pressed and trodden down by their 
wealthier neighbors. He laughs to 
scorn the philosophy of which he him- 
self had been so diligent a student, 
when contemplating the noble patience 
of his suffering retainers, during a time 
of pestilence which drove him, with 
many of his compeers, into safer and 
more sanitary quarters. 

“The poor people whom we see 
scattered there,’ writes he, ‘ who 
know nothing of Aristotle or Cato, of 
example or precept, from them does 
nature draw forth day by day results of 
firmness and patience more pure and 
abiding than those which we study so 
curiously in the schools.” The sym- 
pathy which prompted this utterance is 
also to be traced throughout his essay 
on “‘Cruelty.”? ‘* As for me,”’ he says, 
“TI could never so much as endure, 
without remorse or grief, to see a poor, 
silly, and innocent beast pursued and 
killed, which is harmless and void of 
defence, and of whom we receive no 
offence at all. And as it commonly 
happeneth, that when the stag begins 
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to be embossed, and finds his strength 
to fail him, having nu remedy left him, 
doth yield and bequeath himself unto 
us that pursue him, with tears suing to 
us for mercy, was ever a grievous 
spectacle unto me. I seldom take any 
beast alive, but I give him his liberty. 
Pythagoras was wont to buy fishes of 
fishers, and birds of fowlers, to set 
them free again.” 

And further on, still speaking of his 
friends, the ‘‘ harmless beasis,’’ and in 
defence of his own soft-heartedness, 
‘** lest anybody should jest at this sym- 
pathy which I have with them, Di- 
vinity itself willeth us to show them 
some favor ; and considering that one 
self-same Master (I mean the incom- 
parable world’s Framer) hath placed 
all creatures in this his wondrous place 
for his service, and that they, as well 
as we, are of his household, I say it 
hath some reason to enjoin us to show 
some respect and affection towards 
them,” etc., etc. And finally: ‘*I am 
not afraid to declare the tenderness of 
my childish nature, which is such that 
I cannot well reject my dog if he 
chance (although out of season) to 
fawn upon me, or beg me to play with 
him.”’ 

In face of the exquisite tenderness 
of sentiments such as these, which are 
scattered broadcast throughout the es- 
say, we are tempted to believe that 
Montaigne belied himself, exaggerating 
his own shortcomings in his wish to 
be perfectly truthful. He professes to 
care for no one but himself, yet he 
loved his father dearly, guarded with 
jealous care the stick which the old 
man had used when walking, and wore 
during his own riding excursions the 
cloak which had been his property. 
Of this father he speaks with tender- 
ness and reverence, entering into mi- 
nute details of his personal appearance, 
and dwelling with loving insistence 
upon his erect figure, modesty of 
demeanor, and pleasing expression. 
Montaigne pére is described by his son 
as of ‘‘a conscientiousness and reli- 


giousness tending rather towards su- 
perstition 
extreme.”’ 


than towards the other 
But whatever his beliefs 
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were, it is evident that they stood him 
in good stead as a guide to life. He 
was, like his son, a courtier, but he 
kept his soul pure, and appears to have 
profited by La Fontaine’s advice : — 
Messieurs les courtisans cessez de vous 
détruire, 
Faites si vous pouvez votre cour sans vous 
nuuire, 

In educating his third son Michel, he 
put into execution a plan of his own 
devising, an outcome probably of cer- 
tain theories then prevalent, which 
strikes one as_ sufficiently original. 
Determined that the child should be 
familiar with the language of the an- 
cients, he saw to it that none should 
address him in any but Latin, which 
was also spoken constantly in his hear- 
ing, and initiated him into the intrica- 
cies of the Greek declensions, together 
with arithmetical and geometrical prob- 
lems, with a gentleness and patience 
which did him infinite credit. 

Meanwhile the esthetic side of the 
boy’s nature was not neglected, for by 
express arrangement he was awakened 
from his slumbers every morning by 
soft strains of music. No wonder that 
with such a training all that was idyllic 
and poetic in his temperament was 
fostered, no wonder that later on in life 
he devoted himself to the service of 
the Muses, gaining from no less a critic 
than his countryman Sainte-Beuve, the 
title of the French Horace. 

Neither at school nor at college did 
the youth exhibit any extraordinary 
ability, and on quitting the latter he 
appears to have lived the life of a gay 
young man of the period, studying law 
in a dilettante fashion. Paris was not 
without its attractions for him, and his 
conduct unfortunately formed no ex- 
ception to that of his compeers in that 
dissolute age. Yet to the last he never 
lost his admiration for the gay city, that 
great city by which alone he was a 
Frenchman. 

Travelling in those days was not so 
easy a matter as it now is, but Mon- 
taigne made more than one journey, 
visiting both Switzerland and Italy, 
and enjoying to the full new scenes 
and new experiences. 
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It was during one of these absences 
that he was elected mayor of Bordeaux, 
an office previously held by his father. 
In accepting this appointment he dis- 
claimed all special qualifications, con- 
trasting himself unfavorably with his 
predecessor, and though he fulfilled his 
duties satisfactorily, there is no doubt 
that he laid down the sceptre of office 
more willingly than he had taken it up 3 
witness the announcement made upon 
his retirement to the chateau of Péri- 
geux :— 

In the year of our Lord 1571, aged thirty- 
eight, on the eve of the Kalends of March, 
the anniversary of his birth, Michel de 
Montaigne, having been long weary of the 
slavery of courts and public employments, 
takes refuge in the bosom of the learned 
virgins. He designs in quiet and indiffer- 
ence to all things to conclude there the 
remainder of his life, already more than 
half past ; and he has dedicated to repose 
and liberty this agreeable and peaceful 
abode which he has inherited from his 
ancestors. 


It was during his term of office that 
he made the acquaintance of Etienne 
de la Boétie ; in spite of the stress and 
pressure of a public life he found time 
for a friendship that has become classic, 
a friendship so full of passion and ten- 
derness that it may be described as 
‘* passing the love of women.”’ 

For four years only were the two 
knit together by links of love stronger 
than iron bands, for four happy years, 
whose charms he has in some measure 
laid before us in his memorable essay 
on ** Friendship.”’ 


For truly [he writes] if I compare the 
rest of my fore-passed life, which, although 
I have by the mere mercy of God passed at 
rest and ease, and, except the loss of so 
dear a friend, free from all grievous affec- 
tion, with an ever-quietness of mind, as 
one that have taken my natural and origi- 
nal commodities in good payment, without 
searching any others ; if, as I say, I com- 
pare it all unto the four years I so happily 
enjoyed the sweet company and most dear 
society of that worthy man, it is nought 
but a vapor, nought but a dark and irk- 
some light. I do but languish, 1 do but 
| sorrow ; and even those pleasures all things 
i present me with, instead of yielding me 
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comfort, do but re-double the grief of his 
loss. We were co-partners in all things — 
all things were with us at half ; methinks I 
have stolen his part from him. 

A single quotation from an essay 
such as this is, however, miserably in- 
adequate, it must be read and re-read. 
This remark with a few exceptions 
applies to the whole collection; in 
Whatever mood we may chance to be 
we have but to turn over the pages, 
and we shall indubitably light upon a 
chapter to suit that mood. Eight years 
before his retirement Montaigne had 
taken to himself a wife, Frangoise de 
la Chassagne, but for her he makes no 
protestation of love, nor does he in his 
writings exalt the state of matrimony. 
** Might I have had my own will,” he 
says, ‘**I would not have married Wis- 
dom herself if she would have had me ; 
but ’tis to much purpose to evade it, 
the common custom and use of life will 
have it so.” 

By his own confession his morality 
would not commend itself to our mod- 
ern views ; it was such as was preva- 
lent among the French nobility of the 
sixteenth century, and the immortal 
essayist was according to some critics 
neither worse nor better than his 
neighbors. This assertion may be per- 
fectly true as regards his conduct, but 
the license which he permitted himself 
in writing, outstepped, according to his 
own admission that of the age in which 
he lived. Yet he condescends to de- 
fend it by an appeal to his readers, 
whose tastes he professes to consult in 
the matter. That he succeeded in 
pleasing them is undoubtedly true, that 
he pleased himself also, by indulging a 
tendency which increased with increas- 
ing years, is also, it is to be feared, 
equally true. 

Yet in other respects he was a man 
of honor. 

‘“*The law of honor,’ he says, 
“seems to me far stronger and more 
weighty than that of legal obligation. 
I am throttled less tight by a lawyer 
than by myself.”? A goodly sentiment 
this, which some of us might do well to 
make our own. 

In his country home he sought re- 
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tirement, not solitude. The man who 
had found pleasure in court life was 
not likely to hide himself from his fel- 
lows; on the contrary, he made a 
genial and pleasant host. Picturing 
him in this capacity we wish that there 
had been preserved to us some records 
of his conversation. Surely it must have 
been sufficiently humorous. His essay 
on ‘*‘ Physic ”’ lies open before us : — 


I have a contemptuous indifference to 
medicine at ordinary times, but when I am 
taken ill, instead of coming to terms with 
it, I begin more thoroughly to hate and 
fear it, and I reply to those who press me 
to take physic that they must wait, at any 
rate, until I am restored to my usual health 
and strength, that I may be better able to 
stand the potency and danger of their com- 
pounds. 


This view is certainly a novel one, 
and taking into consideration the posi- 
tion which the science of medicine 
occupied in his time, not altogether so 
preposterous as it appears at first sight. 
We are even tempted to believe in the 
truth of his assertion that the doctors 
killed a friend of his (La Boétie), who 
was worth the whole of them put to- 
gether. 

The man who could write thus must 
have been good company on a winter’s 
evening, when the curtains were 
drawn, the fire burnt cheerily, and 
ruddy wine sparkled in the goblet. 
On his egotism we have already dwelt ; 
it must have inspired much of his talk, 
since his essays, to quote Emerson, are 
but ‘the language of conversation 
transferred to a book.”’ 

Some of our ablest and most amusing 
writers have been but poor talkers. 
Montaigne, however, did not under- 
value the pleasures of discourse or 
shrink from an argument, ranking both 
higher than the profit to be gathered 
from the perusal of books. ‘If I con- 
verse with a man of mind, and no 
flincher, who presses hard upon and 
digs at me right and left, his imagina- 
tion raises up mine ; jealousy, glory, 
and contention stimulate and raise me 
up to something above myself; unison 
is a quality altogether obnoxious in 
conversation.” 
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This latter remark can only be taken 
as true in conjunction with another 
made by the same author: “I can 
peaceably argue a whole day together 
if the argument be carried on with 
order.’ 

As he proceeds to enlarge upon this 
subject, we awaken to the fact that he 
must have proved a very formidable 
adversary, somewhat Socratic in his 
method of dealing with his opponent, 
sometimes feigning obtuseness, some- 
times probing, sometimes cross-ques- 
tioning, never wearying in his search 
for truths, always and under all condi- 
tions, master of himself. 

He was not a strong man, but he 
bore his ill-health patiently, relieving 
his mind at times by a description of 
his ailments, minute details as to his 
habits, and a painstaking account of 
the diet he found most suitable to his 
enfeebled constitution. 

It was in the year 1592, at the age of 
sixty, that Montaigne died. He had 
been ill of a quinsy, and lay speechless 
for three days. Shortly before his 
death he ordered the mass to be cele- 
brated in his presence, having through- 
out his life observed with more or less 
regularity the rites of the Romish 
Church, in whose doctrines he pro- 
fessed to believe implicitly, although 
he appealed in his writings to ancient 
philosophers such as Plutarch, Seneca, 
Socrates, rather than to the authority 
of the Scriptures. This fact may per- 
haps be accounted for by a desire to 
air, for the benefit of the public, some 
of the learning which he had acquired 
during an extensive study of classical 
literature, although he points out at 
every suitable opportunity whence he 
has drawn his inspiration. 

‘““We can talk and prate,” writes 
he, when discoursing on pedantism. 
**Cicero says thus ; these are Plato’s 
customs ; these are the very words of 
Aristotle ; but what say we ourselves ? 
what do we ? what judge we ? A par- 
rot would say as much.” 

This is not the language of a man 
who is willing to let another think for 
him ; nor was it as a mere mouthpiece 
of the ancients that Michel de Mon- 
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taigne gained celebrity. On the con- 
trary, his essays are remarkable before 
all else, because they marked a new 
departure in literature. He abjured 
the stilted style of writing hitherto in 
vogue, and setting a fashion of his 
own, spoke to the people in a language 
which all could understand, not of set 
purpose, upon set topics, but easily, 
and at random, upon any subject 
which chanced to appeal to him at the 
moment, some of such paramount in- 
terest as to be worthy his pen; others 
so trifling as to possess attraction only 
because it was he who wrote. His lan- 
guage was simple, strong, and power- 
ful. **I refuse no phrase of those 
which run in the French streets.” 
This is his own definition, a better one 
than can be offered by the most elabo- 
rate of critics. He was proud of his 
native tongue, and held in derision 
**fools who will go a quarter of a 
league out of their way to run aftera 
new word.”’ 

The spirit of truth breathes through- 
out every line, whether he is grave or 
gay, jesting, or in earnest, meditative 
or sarcastic. We have the man him- 
self, not the man as he would fain 
figure before an admiring audience: 
‘* Nous sommes tous ignorants ; quant 
aux ignorants qui font les suffisants, ils 
sont au-dessous des singes.”’ 

This sentiment of Voltaire Mon- 
taigne would certainly have echoed. 
He gives his opinions of life with un- 
sparing frankness ; oftentimes we dif- 
fer from them, but we never have to 
quarrel with the author for having ex- 
pressed them vaguely, or to reproach 
him for allowing us to waste precious 
time in unravelling his meaning from a 
labyrinth of words. He has faults prob- 
ably ; no writer has ever set himself up 
so boldly as a target for the critics ; but 
he is true to the core, and scanty as 
are the records of his daily life, offer- 
ing but meagre materials for a biogra- 
phy, we feel that we know him. Even 
in describing his personal appearance 
he is painfully realistic, setting before 
us the image of a thick-set, broadly 
built, clumsy little man, so undersized 
that the passers-by jostled and elbowed 
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him, while the mud from the ill-kept 
streets freely bespattered him ; having 
no dignity of bearing, with a loud and 
noisy voice; restless and fidgety ; 
awkward with his hands; with eyes 
that could not be kept from wandering, 
etc., etc. This is not an inviting pic- 
ture ; it is possible that Etienne de la 
Boétie, using the same materials, but 
seeing his friend in the light of love, 
might have painted one more to our 
liking. But Michel de Montaigne had 
a holy hatred for shams and pretences, 
and was entirely real in the most unreal 
of ages. Truth was, with him, the first 
of all virtues. ‘‘ To be sincerely true,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is the beginning of a great 
virtue, and the first article Plato re- 
quireth in his Commonwealth.” 

In these modern days our authors 
are interviewed so constantly that our 
imagination is but little taxed as to 
their surroundings and mode of life ; 
we are even favored with engravings 
of their studies, wherein the writers 
are depicted, seated pen in hand at 
their own desks. Montaigne, ina short 
paragraph, places before us a picture of 
his retreat, the library in the tower of 
the chateau, from whose windows he 
could survey his entire domain ; below 
it, in the second story, is his sleeping 
apartment ; on the lowermost story of 
all his chapel. 

But no place is more entirely his own 
than this, his library. ‘ Elsewhere I 
have but a verbal essence of confused 
authority,’ he says, having previously 
explained that here his sway is so 
absolute that neither wife, nor child, 
nor acquaintance dare enter uninvited. 
Five racks or shelves held his precious 
books, his most cherished companions. 
It is with a charming abandon that 
he describes his method of reading 
them — not certainly that adopted by 
the orthodox student. He read as he 
felt inclined, according to the mood 
which possessed him, and Michel de 
Montaigne had more moods than most 
men. There is a quaintness peculiarly 
his own in the following avowal : — 

If, in reading, I fortune to meet with any 
difficult points, I fret not myself about 
them, but after I have given them a charge 
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or two I leave them as I found them. 
Should I earnestly plod upon them I should 
lose both time and myself, for I have a 
skipping wit. What I see not at the first 
view, I shall less see it if I opinionate my- 
self upon it. If one book seems tedious 
unto me I take another, which I follow not 
with any earnestness, except it be at such 
hours as I am idle, or that I am weary 
with doing nothing. 


He gave the preference to ancient 
authors, and it is probable that the 
poets Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, Hor- 
ace, Lucan, Terence, etc., were often 
taken down from their shelves. His 
criticisms and eulogies of his favorite 
poets are as simple and to the point as 
the rest of his utterances, but withal 
acute, painstaking, and scholarly. In 
this instance he not only tells us what 
he likes, but also the reason for his 
liking, and on such a point his opinion 
should be of some value ; nor does he, 
in giving it, lay himself open to the 
raillery of the younger Scaliger, who so 
indignantly repudiated the great essay- 
ist’s inveterate habit of confiding to 
the public his likes and dislikes, char- 
acterizing it as, ‘‘ La grande fadaisse 
de Montaigne, quia écrit qu’il aimait 
mieux le vin blanc— que diable a t’on 
& faire de scavoir ce qu’il aime ? ” 

In answer to this remonstrance Mon- 
taigne might have pointed to words 
used in his preface, wherein he plainly 
indicated that he was the subject of 
his own book, and that he wrote for 
no other end but what was * domestic 
and private.”” Yet at the present day 
his essays are translated into almost 
all European languages, John Florio 
and Cotton having rendered them in 
English, the latter, it is generally con- 
sidered, with the greater faithfulness. 
It was this translation to which Emer- 
son so constantly referred. He found 
it lying neglected in his father’s library, 
and records the delight and wonder 
with which he pored over its contents, 
feeling as though he had _ himself 
written it in a former life. 

This corresponds with the verdict on 
his essays given by another of his ad- 
mirers ; ‘*On y trouve tout ce qu’ona 
jamais pensé.”’ 














Surely this is high praise; surely, 
also, it has been re-echoed by hun- 
dreds of readers in more modern days. 
He wrote, according to his own state- 
ment, to please himself, not with any 
rule or method, but just as the fancy 
seized him; in following thus idly 
wherever the star of his genius led 
him, he succeeded in pleasing others. 
Nay, perchance, though he harbored 
no such purpose, he taught them also, 
since in the year 1833 Emerson came 
upon the tomb of a certain Auguste 
Collignon at Pere la Chaise, and paus- 
ing to read the inscription, found it 
asserted of the dead man, that “he 
lived to do right, and had formed him- 
self to virtue on the essays of Mon- 
taigne.”’ 

The words read strangely contrasted 
with those attributed to Addison and 
printed in “*‘ The Spectator : ’? — 


Perhaps the most eminent egotist that 
ever appeared in the world was Montaigne, 
the author of the celebrated essays. This 
lively old Gascon has woven all his bodily 
infirmities into his works ; and after having 
spoken of the faults and virtues of any 
other men, immediately publishes to the 
world how it stands with himself in that 
particular. Had he kept his own counsel 
he might have passed for a much better 
man, though, perhaps, he would not have 
been so diverting an author. The title of 
an essay promises, perhaps, a discourse 
upon Virgil or Julius Cesar, but, when 
you look into it, you are sure to meet with 
more upon Monsieur Montaigne than of 
either of them. 


This is perfectly true, but in spite of 
his egotism (perhaps in virtue of it), 
in spite of his numerous faults, in spite 
of the selfishness he so openly pro- 
claims, in spite of passages which repel 
and shock, Monsieur Montaigne lives 
still, and thousands reserve a warm 
corner in their heart for the cheery, 
genial gossip, who unconsciously, but 
none the less effectively, produced a 
revolution in an important branch of 
literature, sweeping the path clear of 
pedantry for such as should care to 
follow in his footsteps. He lives still, 
because he dared to tell the truth, 
whether speaking of himself or ad- 
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dressing others. The fears that make 
traitors of most of us did not assail 
him, or if at times this was the case, 
he laughed them to scorn. He lives 
still as Shakespeare lives, although 
three hundred years have passed since 
the death which he contemplated so 
fearlessly, and which he characterized 
as of a piece with life, reft him from 
his pleasant country home with all its 
familiar associations ; he lives still in 
the pages of the book which we finger 
lovingly ; he lives still in the motto he 
was so fond of inscribing, that per- 
petual interrogative which has haunted 
other minds than his, and will continue 
to haunt them, ‘* Que scais-je ?”’ 
L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RACHEL AND LEAH. 

‘¢ AND so that was the end of it ?”’ 

** That was the ind of it, yer Honor.”’ 

** And there was nobody hanged ?” 

‘*How would there be, yer Honor ? 
Didn’t I tell ye, she swore she didn’t 
see the one that done it ? ”’ 

*¢ And do you believe that ?”’ 

*¢ Well, I’m not sure that I do,” said 
Murty, scratching his red head ; ** but 
it might be thrue for all that.” 

We had come over the mountain by 
a short cut, from the fishing which I 
had rented for some years past, on our 
way to the cottage where I spent my 
summer holidays ; and my henchman, 
Murty O’Sullivan, and I were resting 
after the steep ascent, and looking 
down at a comfortable farmhouse in the 
plain, where an old man had been mur- 
dered during the past winter. 

‘“*That was the ind of it,’’ repeated 
Murty after a long pause ; ** but meself 
thinks the beginning was as bad, or 
worse.”’ 

‘* But you never told me the begin- 
ning,”’ said I. 

‘“*Yes I did, but yer Honor misre- 
mimbers. Begannies yer right ; I was 


goin to tell it to ye last year, the day 
we hooked the big salmon near Innis- 
buy, and that fairly put it out of me 
head. This is how it was. 


Ye remim- 
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bers Norry O’Halloran, the ould man’s 
youngest daughther? Of coorse ye 
does. Many’s the time ye noticed her 
whin she was a shlip of a girl, and 
the beautiful goolden head of her, and 
the big eyes that was nayther blue nor 
black, but like the deep of the sky be- 
hind the full moon in the summer 
night ; and ’tisn’t wanst nor twice that 
we come on her unbeknownst, when 
herself and Patsy Foley was coortin, 
and we on our way to the river, whin 
yer Honor and meself was younger, 
and the pains wasn’t in me bones as 
they is now. ’Tisn’t so long ago, 
ayther, but we’re goin down hill, 
there’s no denyin it, and ’tis a little 
stone will thrip ye whin the road is 
steep down, and yer a bit tired; but 
that’s nayther here nor there, and yer 
Honor anyways is a fine man yet, God 
bless ye. 

‘* Well, ye know very well, and I 
needn’t tell ye, that in this counthry 
the matches is mostly made by the ould 
people, and the young ones has little to 
say to thim. ’Tis many’s the boy and 
girl that never sees aich other even, 
till the ould ones has agreed upon the 
match ; and very covetyous they does 
be about the fortune, and as most of it 
is in cattle, they’ll brake it off for the 
sake of one heifer or even of a little 
miser of a calf. Ould O’Halloran was 
a sthrong farmer, and well-to-do, and 
he had only the two daughthers, Norry 
and Judy, and no son; and that was 
quare, for he had two wives, and Judy 
was the daughther of the first, and a 
good bit oldher than Norry. 

‘¢Patsy’s father had a dacent farm 
too, and the grass of ten cows ; but he 
had another son, and Patsy was the 
youngest, and the landlord was always 
death aginst dividin farms, and meself 
doesn’t blame him for that same ; so 
O’Halloran wouldn’t agree anyways to 
a match between Norry and Patsy. 

‘* Well, maybe ye remimbers, that 
one night, two year ago or more, Tim 
(that was the eldher son) got a con- 
thrairy sthroke from a boy of the 
O’Learys, and he comin from the fair, 
and havin a dhrop taken, more be 
token, and he lingered on the hinge of 
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death for nearly a year, and thin he 
died ; and the father he tuk sick wid 
frettin afther the boy, and he got a 
grate impression on the heart, and a 
tearin cough, and he died too, and 
Patsy come into the farm; and then 
ould O’Halloran made no more objeck- 
shun, and Patsy and Norry was to be 
married that Shrove. 

‘* Faix ’twould make ye young agen 
(not that ye’re be any manner of manes 
so ould as meself, God bless ye) to see 
them two when they’d be meetin be 
accident, forsooth, at the crass roads, 
or for that matther anywhares; the 
light would be in her eyes, like the 
glancen of the mornin off a mountain 
lake wid the shadows of the hills all 
round it; and as for him, whin he’d 
be walkin along the road, he’d shtip 
that proud, ye’d think he wouldn’t 
brake an egg. But the Divil was walk- 
ing about too, or I’m grately mishtaken, 
and the ould priest that was always 
fightin him and batin him, was away 
in Dublin, whare he tuk the faver, and 
there was no man in the parish but the 
coadjuthor, and he was a sthranger and 
young; and the Divil was ould and 
crafty. 

‘* Well, as ye very well knows (for 
ye has an eye for a purty girl yet, small 
blame to ye for that same, if any), 
Norry was a girl that a man would 
notice even if he was sellin a pig at the 
fair and a buyer was comin to-wards 
him, and she was as good as she was 
purty ; God help the crayture this day ; 
and there was others that had au eye 
on her besides poor Patsy. There was 
Thade Mulcahy at the cross roads, a 
sthrong farmer, wid the grass of twinty 
cows and money in the bank besides, 
and he a widdy wid only two childher, 
and he thrown an eye on her wid a 
long time. I knows it bekase of a 
raison. He meets ould O’Halloran at 
the fair, and they goes and they hasa 
dhrop together, and ‘Tom,’ ses he, 
‘isn’t this a quare thing I’m afther 
hearen, that ye’re going to marry Norry 
before the eldher sisther ?’ 

“¢ Ah! don’t be talkin,’ says the 
other; ‘sure no wan would marry 
Judy, along of the blind eye of her; 























moreover, she have a tongue, as maybe 
ye knows.’ ‘Och! what matther ?’ 
ses Mulcahy. ‘ All wimin has tongues ; 
and as for the blind eye, shtick a ten- 
pound note in it, like an ould hat ina 
windy, and ye may take yer affidavy no 
man will see the hole.’ 

‘Ould O'Halloran said nothin, but 
he tuk a dhraw of the pipe, and he kep 
his eye on the other, and they havin a 
noggin of whiskey aich of them, and 
dhrinkin always. Afther a good spell 
he says, ‘ What would I do wid Norry 
thin? °Twouldn’t be dacent to lave 
her widout a husband afther what’s 
past and gone.’ 

“*¢ Whisper,’ ses Mulcahy. ‘I know 
aman that will take Norry, and won’t 
ask for much fortune ayther.’ 

‘¢ They parted so ; for I know it from 
one that heard them, though they 
didn’t think it. 

‘* Well, Patsy and Norry was to be 
married in her father’s house ; for in 
this wild counthry they houlds to the 
ould custom still, though in Cork and 
Tipperary I’m tould they won’t be 
contint unless they’re married in the 
chapel. Somebody (I won’t mintion 
names) gets hould of the poor boy, and 
gives him more of the whiskey than he 
can carry along wid his sinses, and the 
ould divil of a father enticed poor 
Norry into the barn, and turned the 
kay on her, and she dhressed for her 
weddin and all—and they kep a little 
blaggard boy of ould Mulcahy’s outside, 
to be batin the pig from time to time, 
in the way the people wouldn’t hear 
her screechin ; and the fool of a coad- 
juthor, who was just loosed from May- 
nooth, and who thought it a sin to look 
any kind of a horse godmother of a 
woman in the face, married him in the 
dusk to Judy ; and as they had been 
slashin about the whiskey for the last 
two hours, I don’t believe any single 
soul was aware of it, except thim that 
was in the saycret. 

* Afther a while they puts the light 
to the candles, and they goes to supper ; 
and Patsy was gettin a little sober by 
that time, and he looks about, and he 
sees Judy sated alongside of him. 

*¢* Where’s Norry ?’ ses he. 
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““¢ What d’ye want of Norry ?’ ses 
she. 

‘¢¢ What do I want of her?’ ses he, 
laughin. *‘ Why wouldn’t I want her, 
and I married to her?’ 

‘¢<¢ Indeed ye’r not,’ ses she. 
married to me.’ 

‘“‘Oh, the poor fellow! Ye’d pity 
him when he found it was thrue. 
‘ And oh, Father John,’ ses he, ‘ can’t 
ye untie it? Do in the name of the 
great God, and his blessed Son. Sure 
*tis well ye know, and all of ye knows, 
*twas a mistake.’ 

‘And whin he saw it couldn’t be 
done, he fell down on the flure in a 
faint, and he cried like a child. The 
people they was ashamed like, and they 
melted away one by one, and thin 
Judy she come up to him, and, ‘ What 
are ye cryin about,’ ses she, ‘and dis- 
gracin me? Get up out of that, or 
maybe I’ll give ye something to cry 
about.’ ”’ 

“Well?” said I, after Murty had 
been a long time silent; for all this 
was news to me. 

‘“¢ Well, sir, that’s all.”’ 

‘But what has that got to do with 
the murder ? ” 

‘“ Ah” replied he slowly, as if col- 
lecting his thoughts. ‘I'll tell ye. 
Patsy was never the same man since. 
The wife have the whip-hand of him, 
no doubt, except when he have the 
dhrop taken, and thin he’s dangerous, 
and he takes it fraquently now. As 
for Norry, maybe ye’v noticed (for ye 
aotices many things) a praty garden in 
the summer time wid the bloom on it, 
fresh and smilin in the mornin, and 
rich wid the promise of the harvest ; 
and the poor man that owns it walks 
round in the evenin, and he takes off 
his ould hat, and he thanks God for 
the good provision for his poor childher 
in the winter time. And in the night 
there comes a blast, and a mist from 
the sea, and next mornin the stalk 
withers, and in place of the perfume of 
the flower there is a stink, and for 
bloom there is blackness, and the win- 
ter’s hope is faded and gone. It was 
that way wid poor Norry. No man 
could make her marry Mulcahy, and 
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they gave it up ; but she just dhried up 
and withered. Her temper went, and 
her beauty. She said nothin, but if 
she had poured out curses on the ould 
man’s head out of a bucket, I think he 
would have been better plazed.”’ 

He was silent again, and his eye 
wandered over the plain beneath us, 
till I saw it settle on the farmhouse, 
where a tall, powerful woman was driv- 
ing a flock of turkeys from the door. 

“Look at her,” said he; ‘rich, 
and warm, and well-to-do. Ye would 
think, if ye had no sinse, that God was 
weak, and that it was better to sarve 
the Divil. 

‘Ye axed me, sir, what was the ind 
of it. I am only asimple man; but I 
don’t believe the ind of it is yet. 

‘¢ Well, they was married, as I tould 
ye. The old man gave the half of the 
farm to Judy, she to pay the rint of it, 
of coorse ; but divil a farthin would 
she pay, and she tould him so plump 
and plain, so he sarved her wid notice 
of ejectment at wanst; thinkin that 
would bring her to raison. Divil a bit. 
She just wint mad, and more thin one 
heard her to say that she’d throttle the 
ould villain. 

‘*One winter’s mornin, before the 
fair of Glanbeg, he was found dead in 
his bed, sure enough, and they had an 
inquist on him; and whin the jury 
cum to view him, there was the mark 
of the fingers on his throat black and 
plain. There was no one in the house 
but himself and Norry, and they slep 
up-stairs in a loft wid a wooden wall 
between them. 

‘“‘The poliss they arrested Norry, 
and they tuk her before the crowner. 
‘Ye may sind me to jail,’ ses she, ‘or 
ye may relase me ; I don’t care; but 
I'll tell ye all I knows. I heard a noise 
in the latther ind of the night. I 
thought it might be the ould man 
gettin up, for he intinded to go to the 
fair airly wid some heifers. Thin it 
sounded a little quare, as if he was 
chokin, and all at wanst it flashed on 
me that Judy was throttlin him, as she 
swore she would !’ 

“*¢ And didn’t you get up and see ?’ 
asked the crowner. 
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‘Why would I ?’ said she. 
no business of mine. 


‘°T was 
Moreover, I 
knew, if it was Judy, she’d throttle me 


too. She’s well able,’ ses she, hould- 
ing up the poor arms that was once so 
beautiful and round, and that you 
could now amost see the daylight 
through. 

‘“«¢ Yer own father !’ ses the crowner. 

“¢ Father!’ ses she. That was all 
she sed. 

“* And what did ye do?’ axed one 
of the jury. 

‘**T turned round and wint to sleep 
till mornin. What else would I do? 
And whin I got up, the door between 
the rooms was locked on the inside, 
and whin I come round the ould man 
was dead as ye seen. Why would I 
kill him? If I wanted to kill him,’ 
said she bittherly, ‘I should have 
killed him before 1 was born.’ 

‘‘°Twas terrible to see her, wid the 
tired voice of her, and the eyes like the 
eyes of the dead. 

“The poliss they tuk up Judy of 
coorse ; but where was the proof? 
Norry swore she didn’t see her ; belike 
*twas thrue for her, and they had to let 
her go; and Norry sold her share in 
the farm to Judy, and wint away to 
America.”’ 

‘* And what was the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury ?”’ 

** Well, first they wanted to bring in 
a verdict of manslaughter agin Judy, 
as there was no proof of the murder ; 
but the crowner wouldn’t take it, for 
some raison ; and so they brought ina 
verdict of ‘Died by the visitation of 
God under suspicious circumstances.’ 
The crowner he do be very conthrairy 
in himself at times, and, faix, he 
wanted them to lave out the latter part 
of it ; but they wouldn’t listen to him 
any more; and sure now wasn’t that 
a very fair verdict, yer Honor? The 
hand of God was in it anyways, for the 
ould man deserved what he got; and 
there was suspicion enough agin Judy 
likewise.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s one way of looking at 
it; but it’s hard to believe, after all, 
that his own daughter killed him,” 
said I. 














Durham and the Bishops Palatine. 


‘Kill him, is it? Me own opinion 
is, that there’s a good many more than 
her in this barony, who if they had a 
dispute about a bit of land wid him, 
they’d throttle the pope ! ” 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

DURHAM AND THE BISHOPS PALATINE. 

For every lover of the historic and 
antique, for those who delight in the 
contemplation of ancient memorials, 
there are few more pleasurable expe- 
riences than the perambulation of an 
old cathedral city. The venerable pile 
itself, sprung from the majestic past, 
those colossal times which are depart- 
ing almost daily, with lingering steps, 
from the heart of the land, and furling 
the mighty shadows that they cast, is a 
sign and symbol of the faith of which 
it is the offspring. Men’s thoughts 
wander back to the times when its 
foundations were laid, and dwell upon 
its associations which hitherto, perhaps, 
have been only names in the pages of 
history or romance. Recollections and 
hopes crowd upon the mind together. 
The past and the future join hands ; 
and bygone greatness, it is felt, is the 
egis and the screen beneath which 
high hearts have caught true inspira- 
tion for the work which it has been 
reserved for later days to recognize and 
to know. Durham is a case in point. 
A walk through the grey, venerable, 
time-worn city, redolent of ancient 
glories, brings vividly before the mind 
of the intelligent and imaginative pil- 
grim the early period of British history, 
the very beginnings of the history of 
that country which we now know as 
England. Here, perhaps for the first 
time, he realizes the missions of Cuth- 
bert and Columba, and the pathetic 
struggles of Christianity with Pagan- 
ism. Here too, perhaps for the first 
time, he realizes the spirit of the 
Norman Conquest, and the successive 
shiftings of the political fortunes of 
the land which, by the beginning of the 
present reign, had reduced that strange 
remnant of the Norman sway, the 


Bishop Palatine, to a shadow of his for- 
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mer glory. The city is, in short, an 
index to the national history. It is 
one of the clearest, most intelligible, 
records of its life, the reflection of its 
thoughts and emotions, its progress 
and retrogression alike iu sunshine and 
in storm. 


When the rude Dane burn’d their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle : 
O’er northern mountain, marsh, and 
moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years Saint Cuthbert’s corpse they 
bore. 


Chester-le-Street and Ripon saw 

His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hail’d him with joy and fear ; 

And after many wanderings past 

He chose his lordly seat at last, 

Where his cathedral huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear ; 

There, deep in Durham’s Gothic shade, 

His relics are in secret laid. 


The reader who is familiar with the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott will have no 
difficulty in recalling the source of the 
foregoing lines. They form part of 
the second canto of ‘ Marmion.”’ 
Poetical though they be, they have the 
merit of expressing, with a fair ap- 
proximation to exactitude, the rise of 
Durham cathedral, one of the fairest 
glories of all Northumbria. 

For the origin of this stately founda- 
tion we must go some distance away 
from the fane itself. Off the coast of 
Northumberland, and within sight of 
land, there is a group of islands known 
as Farne Islands. One of them, Lin- 
disfarne, or Holy Island as it is often 
called, in the seventh century was the 
seat of a Scottish monk named Aidan, 
and his brethren. Holy Island was a 
retreat well adapted for religious medi- 
tation, and was rendered solemn by 
the presence of the fretting and chafing 
German Ocean, the restless tide of 
which daily excluded the residents from 
those who dwelt on the mainland. 
Here, in course of time, Aidan died, 
and the sixth of his successors was 
Cuthbert. Much uncertainty wraps 
the life of this holy man. Probably 
the personality of no other Northum- 
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brian saint has been so obscured by 
the monkish chroniclers with the gaudy 
pigments of wonder and of mystery. 
Some musty records of monastic ex- 
istence aver that he was of regal ex- 
traction. Others maintain that in his 
youth he had been a shepherd, and 


became a Churchman in consequence, 


of an extraordinary vision. Be that as 
it may, a Churchman he certainly be- 
came, and, being canonized after his 
death, it was fitting that he should 
become the patron saint of the diocese. 

The eighth century was one of tur- 
moil in England, and by the close of 
it Northumbria was overrun by the 
Danes. Monastic establishments had 
no peace, and the good brethren of 
Lindisfarne were fain to abandon their 
quiet sea-girt home, and to go forth, 
like one of old, not knowing whither 
they went. St. Cuthbert had directed 
that when he died his body should be 
buried in a stone coffin, in the oratory 
of his hermitage at Farne, a dreary 
island whither he had retreated to lead 
a more austere life than that which 
was led by his more luxurious brethren. 
Nor was that all. The saint had or- 
dered that if the island should ever be 
invaded by Pagan Danes, whose in- 
cursions were so disquieting to the 
peaceful Christians who dwelt on the 
mainland, his brethren should flee, 
bearing his bones with them. In the 
year 687 the holy man departed this 
transitory life, and his body was sol- 
emnly enshrined, contrary to his ex- 
press wishes, on the right side of the 
high altar. Local tradition still loves 
to assert that St. Cuthbert yet retains 
an affection for the residence at Lindis- 
farne which he occupied while in the 
flesh, that he often revisits it in the 
glimpses of the moon, and on one of 
the rocks, which he uses as an anvil, 
forges what are popularly called his 
beads. Sir Walter Scott was thinking 
of this quaint tradition when compos- 
ing his ‘* Marmion,”’ and some of our 
readers will remember how, in the 
second canto of that beautiful poem, 
he represents the nuns of St. Hilda’s 
Abbey, on the Yorkshire coast, as 
sending to their sisters of Lindisfarne 
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in order to ascertain the authenticity of 
that marvellous legend, the truth of 
which, however, on & priori grounds, 
they were affecting to reject : — 


But fair St. Hilda’s nuns would learn 

If, on a rock by Lindisfarne, 

St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 

The sea-borne beads that bear his name : 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 
And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deaden’d clang —a huge dim form 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round. 

But this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim. 


In the eighth century the hour 
dreaded so many times came in real 
earnest. Before, however, the bar- 
barians swooped down upon Lindis- 
farne their prey had fled. Bishop 
Eardulph and his numerous colony of 
monks had received the alarm, and had 
departed, bearing with them the body 
of St. Cuthbert and other precious 
relics in one shrine. From place to 
place the brethren wandered, vainly 
seeking, like the patriarch’s dove, re- 
pose for the soles of their feet. At 
length, in 882, Eardulph established 
his see at Chester-le-Street. Here, in 
this retreat, calm religion sweetened 
the hours of those retired from the 
world and its vain allurements, and 
here the poor, the sick, the father- 
less, the widow, and the weary trav- 
eller found at all times a comfortable 
asylum. For one hundred and thir- 
teen years Chester-le-Street was un- 
troubled by the presence of the Danes ; 
but they came at last. The good 
monks were again compelled to fly 
with their burden to Ripon in York- 
shire, and when the road was clear 
and the land had rest they quitted 
Ripon, intending to return to their 
forsaken cathedral on Holy Isle. On 
the road, however, they came to a spot 
called Wrdelau, an eminence which 
commands a fine prospect of the vale of 
the Wear. Here the ark containing the 
body of St. Cuthbert became suddenly 
fixed and immovable. Hard as the 


monks tried, it resisted all their efforts 
to remove it. 


It was a sign, said some, 
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from Heaven, that the saint had no 
desire to return to his former earthly 
abode. For three days the monks con- 
tinued in prayer and fasting. At 
length the saint appeared to one of the 
monks in a dream, and bade them 
direct their steps to Dunhelm. Imme- 
diately they obeyed, and their wander- 
ings ceased. On the summit of a 
peninsula which was formed by the 
windings of the river Wear, a tem- 
porary receptacle for St. Cuthbert’s 
body was erected. Soon a small city 
was formed in the vicinity, and before 
the close of the tenth century St. Cuth- 
bert’s body was borne with honor toa 
church of stone which Aldhun, the 
bishop, with the assistance of Uhtred, 
Earl of Northumberland, and all the 
population between the Coquet and the 
Tees, had reared in his honor. Yet a 
little while, and this church, solid and 
durable as it was, passed away to make 
room for a nobler and statelier fane. 
It is this magnificent structure which 
still meets the eye of the visitor to 
Durham, and presents in its massive 
strength one of the finest specimens of 
the architecture of the Normans which 
Western Christendom can boast. 

We must warn our readers at this 
point that our aim is now strictly indi- 
cated by the title of this paper, and 
that we do not propose to trace the his- 
tory of Durham in itself, or to attempt 
any archeological discussion either of 
the city or of the cathedral, 


Whose massive arches broad and round, 
That rise alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns short and low, 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk 
The arcades of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 


What we shall attempt is simply to 
discuss, within brief limits, the rise, 
growth, progress, and fall of that order 
of prelates whom Durham sheltered 
for seven centuries, and to indicate 
their position in the political history of 
the realm. 

Dire as was the havoc which the 
Danish invaders and the Scottish 
marauders wrought upon Durham and 
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its vicinity, direr still were the ravages 
which William the Conqueror and his 
satellites wrought by fire and sword at 
a subsequent period. The north of 
England obstinately resisted the Nor- 
man duke. It was useless merely to 
vow vengeance against the provinces. 
By sheer force of arms alone could the 
inhabitants be subjugated, To this 
end the Conqueror sent one of his 
nobles, Robert Comyn by name, to en- 
force his sovereignty. At the head of 
seven hundred men the haughty and 
imperious Comyn marched into Dur- 
ham. Egelwin the bishop, who had 
wisely acknowledged the Norman duke 
as his sovereign liege, besought the 
new comer to be merciful towards the 
citizens ; but it was useless to prefer 
such a petition. Disdaining all entrea- 
ties the intrepid Comyn passed on. On 
the following morning the townsfolk of 
Durham found the foe at their gates. 
The soldiers who had been dispersed 
within the city they soon vanquished, 
the house in which Comyn took refuge 
they set on fire, and in the flames the 
rash warrior perished. Awful was the 
retribution which William the Con- 
queror exacted when he received these 
tidings. Placing himself at the head 
of his army, he marched to Durham to 
avenge the death of Comyn. His 
march was traced in characters of 
blood. Every village for a distance of 
sixty miles between York and Durham 
was razed to the ground. Neither age 
nor sex was spared. Even the sanctity 
of the monastic cloister failed to afford 
any protection from the sword of the 
relentless avenger. When the horrible 
work of carnage was over, but not till 
then, the miserable people submitted to 
the Norman yoke. Powerless to offer 
further resistance, the people remained 
quiet. On the death of Egelwin, Wil- 
liam offered the see of Durham to one 
of his creatures, Walcher, a native of 
Lorraine. Walcher accepted the see, 
and not long afterwards, on the death 
of Waltheof, was created Earl of North- 
umberland by the king. 

In these circumstances —that is to 
say, in the union of the ecclesiastical 
and the secular elements in the see of 
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Durham — originated those palatine 
privileges and that temporal jurisdic- 
tion which form so peculiar a feature 
in its after history. At the time of the 
Norman Conquest the see of Durham 
was one of the richest in all England. 
Its territorial possessions had been in- 
creased by successive benefactors until 
the riches of the succession of the apos- 
tolic fathers contrasted singularly with 
the poverty and lowliness of him who, 
when on earth, had not where to lay 
his head, to say nothing of that poverty 
which was so cheerfully endured by the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, in order 
that he might preach the Gospel of 
the Nazarene. 

Lest any misconception should arise 
concerning the term ‘palatine,’ it 
may be proper here to remark that it 
originated in the palace of the By- 
zantine emperors, and signified, in its 
simple and restricted sense, nothing 
more than an inhabitant of the palace. 
Subsequently the term came to denote 
an officer of the household, a governor 
of a province with extensive delegated 
powers. Finally, when those poten- 
tates grew sufficiently powerful to make 
themselves feared by their masters, 
a ‘palatine’? came to mean a feudal 
prince who owed little more than a 
nominal subjection to the paramount 
sovereign.! The testimonies of a long 
line of great authorities, beginning 
with Camden and ending with Surtees, 
has demonstrated the fact that the pal- 
atine franchise of Durham began after 
the Norman Conquest. From the time 
of Walcher, who was appointed to the 
see of Durham previously to 1082, the 
successive prelates of the see were 
“half warrior, half ecclesiastic. For four 
hundred years, within the limits of the 
‘county palatinate, the Bishops of Dur- 
ham owned no earthly superior, and 
exercised every right which belonged 
to a distinct and independent sover- 
eignty. 

At this juncture the question arises, 
why was it that the Conqueror initiated 
this royal franchise ? To answer this 
question we need little information be- 


1 Surtees, History of Durham, c. ii. 
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yond that which is to be found in the 
well-furnished and extensive work of 
Surtees. 

Scotland lay in close proximity to 
Durham. It was in Scotland that Ed- 
gar Atheling, the Saxon heir of En- 
gland, was sheltered at the time of the 
Norman invasion. It was the sister of 
Edgar Atheling, moreover, who was 
the wife of Malcolm, the Scottish king. 
The Norman duke knew full well that 
there was every likelihood of Scotland 
being at all times both an active and a 
vigilant enemy. Nor was William so 
blind as not to see that the northern 
province would always be restless un- 
der his severe and galling yoke, and 
that in consequence it would always be 
insecure. Thus, at such a distance 
from the capital, it was imperative that 
a power should be placed capable of 
acting in cases of emergency with 
promptitude and vigor. Nor can we 
wonder that motives of prudence 
should have actuated the Conqueror to 
delegate such an important trust to a 
wise and loyal Churchman, who was 
not only a nominee of the crown, but 
a vassal of the crown, in preference to 
an hereditary nobleman, who was less 
easily conciliated, and already possess- 
ing an amount of local influence not 
lightly to be despised. 

Here, ‘then, we see the motives 
which influenced the king to invest 
the Bishops of Durham with secular 
powers. We have next to consider the 
making of those powers. Here, again,’ 
the aid of Surtees must necessarily be 
invoked. To hold paramount seigno- 
rial property in all lands — to enjoy the 
privileges of escheat, forfeiture, and 
wardship —to possess mines, wastes, 
forests, and chases—to exercise su- 
preme jurisdiction, both. civil and mil- 
itary, alike along the coast and in 
navigable and other waters —and to 
hold the royal privilege of the mint — 
these were all included in the extensive 
franchise of the Bishops of Durham, 
the various branches being either gen- 
erally or individually ratified by ex- 
press confirmation or exception in 
various successive acts of Parliament. 
It is to be noted that the limits of this 
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remarkable franchise were at all times 
co-extensive with the boundaries of the 
palatinate, which, at the death of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, included the chief 
part of the district that lay between the 
Tees and the Tyne, the districts of 
Bedlington, Norham, Holy Island, and 
Craike, besides Hexhamshire, the city 
of Carlisle, and a district in Teviotdale. 
The jealousy of Henry III., it is true, 
deprived the Bishops of Durham, at a 
late period, of the tree last-mentioned 
districts, but the accessions of other 
property in subsequent ages amply 
compensated them for such losses. 
Seeing uow the nature and extent of 
the jurisdiction and possessions of the 
Prince Bishop of Durham, let us glance 
briefly at the, rolls of the successors 
in the see.’These rolls begin with 
Walcher, who was a favorite with the 
first Norman king, though he did not 
live long to enjoy the honors which 
his royal master heaped upon him. 
_ Walcher was by birth a nobleman, a 
native of Lorraine, and distinguished 
alike by the fame of his sanctity and his 
extensive learning. But he failed to 


exercise his palatine powers with either 


moderation or discretion, nor were 
those to whom he delegated his powers 
in the least worthy of the trust which 
he reposed in them. The archdeacon, 
Leofwin, and Gilbert, Walcher’s kins- 
man, were both charged with malver- 
sation in their respective offices. The 
first plundered the treasures of the 
Church ; the second tyrannized over 
the people. Liulph, a Saxon noble, 
having informed Walcher of the mis- 
conduct of his satellites, became the 
victim of a midnight assassination. 
The populace, disgusted at the escape 
of his murderers, denounced Walcher 
as an accessory to his death. Walcher, 
in self-defence, convened a council at 
Gateshead, and appeared in person 
with a few attendants. Here the cry 
of ‘Slay the bishop ! ”’ was the signal 
for a violent attack upon his person. 
His bodyguard was soon vanquished by 
the infuriated rabble, and Walcher, as 
a last resource, took sanctuary within 
the church. Determining not to be 
foiled in their prey, his pursuers de- 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VIII. 378 
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liberately set fire to the fane, and 
Walcher, in endeavoring to escape, was 
cut down by the sword of an unknown 
assailant. His mangled corpse was 
subsequently picked up by the monks 
of Jarrow, who conveyed it to Durham, 
and reverently interred it in secret 
within the cathedral. The murder of 
Walcher aroused the vengeance of his 
friend and patron, the Conqueror, once 
again. A large army, commanded by 
Odo, the military Bishop of Bayeaux, 
once more ravaged the unfortunate 
province, and the guilty and innocent 
perished alike at the edge of the sword. 
But, cruel as William the: Conqueror 
was, he was also innately superstitious. 
Fearing that the vengeance of Heaven 
would overtake him for his relentless 
cruelty, he salved his conscience by 
making rich offerings to the church of 
Durham. He restored a golden crucifix 
studded with gems, the pontifical robes, 
and other accessories of divine wor- 
ship, and made some additions to the 
monastic lands, and, after keeping the 
see vacant for half a year, he event- 
ually filled it by the appointment of 
William de Karilepho, who continued 
to retain it until the accession of Wil- 
liam Rufus. Participating in an insur- 
rection on behalf of the claim of 
Robert, the eldest son of the Con- 
queror, the bishop was compelled to fly 
from the country and to take refuge in 
Normandy. Subsequently he was re- 
stored to the see by the good favor of 
Rufus, and employed part of its ample 
revenues in the work of erecting a new 
cathedral on plans which he had exe- 
cuted in France. At the same time a 
large collection of books and ornaments 
which he had amassed during his exile 
was presented by him to the church. 
The bishop lived to see only a portion 
of his projected cathedral rise beneath 
the cunning hand of the builder. In- 
curring the displeasure of the king for 
the second time he was forced to quit 
his northern residence and to appear 
before the king at Windsor Castle in 
the winter of 1095. But illness over- 
took him on the road, and within a 
very short time after his arrival Wil- 
liam de Karilepho had expired. By 
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his express wish he was buried on the 
north side of the chapter-house at 
Durham, a spot which continued to be 
the place of sepulchre of his successors 
for several generations. Praise and 
blame in equal proportions seem to 
have been bestowed upon this prelate, 
who, with many virtues, was not desti- 
tute of faults which are incidental to 
human nature. From the days of Wil- 
liam the Red to the days of Henry the 
Eighth, the power and glory of the 
County Palatine of Durham rivalled 
that of the monarchy. But there was 
something essentially different in the 
character of each successive occupant 
of the palatinate throne. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy of Bishop Karilepho’s 
immediate successors was Hugh Pud- 
sey, archdeacon of Winchester and 
treasurer of York, who was elected to 
the see in 1153, when he was only in 
his twenty-fifth year. His noble birth 
and personal accomplishments ren- 
dered him very popular both among 
clergy and laity, and in 1188 King 
Henry the First commissioned him to 
levy a tax throughout Scotland for his 
proposed expedition to the Holy Sep- 
ulchre at Jerusalem. Subsequently, 
however, Pudsey incurred the displeas- 
ure of Richard the First, and died at 
Howden, near Durham, in 1195. His 
works of public munificence were both 
numerous and substantial. It was he 
who added the Galilee or West Chapel 
to the cathedral, who erected a sumptu- 
ous shrine for the relics of the ven- 
erable Bede, and added a golden cross 
and chalice to the ornaments of the 
cathedral. To him the citizens of 
Durham owed the restoration of the 
borough of Elvet, which had been de- 
stroyed during the usurpation of 
Comyn, the construction of Elvet 
bridge, and the completion of the city 
wall along the bank of the Wear from 
the north gate of the Bailey to the 
watergate on the south. By him also 
the castle of Northallerton was re- 
paired and strengthened and the keep 
or dungeon-tower added to the fortress 
of Norham. Norshould it be forgotten 
that it was he who founded and liber- 
ally endowed the hospitals of Sherburn 
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and of St. James, near Northallerton, 
who restored or augmented the founda- 
tion of the college church of Darling- 


ton, and repaired all the manorial 
residences of the see. 

Not a few instances of the exercise 
of the palatine franchise occurred un- 
der Pudsey’s episcopate. From him 
the citizens of Durham received their 
first charter. From him, too, the bor- 
oughs of Gateshead and Sunderland 
received their charters of incorpora- 
tion. He not only confirmed to the 
nuns of St. Bartholomew in Newcastle 
the lands which had been given to 
them by his vassals within the borough 
of Durham, but ratified the possessions 
of the priory of Finchale, which had 
been founded by his son, Henry Pud- 
sey. Of his grants or confirmations to 
his lay vassals it is sufficient to say that 
they were more numerous than those 
of any of his successors. 

‘* Men may come and men may go,” 
says the late laureate, and his words 
are as true of bishops palatine as they 
are of other and less august person- 
ages. Between the episcopate of Pud- 
sey, which terminated in 1195, and 
that of Anthony Bek, which began in 
1283, none of the palatine bishops 
rose above the level of mediocrity. 
Anthony Bek, however, was a remark- 
able man in more ways than one. His 
life was spent both in the court and 
in the camp, and in the important 
transactions which marked the reign of 
Edward he bore no insignificant part. 
We hear of him being employed in the 
affairs of Scotland and of Germany. 
We read of him distinguishing himself 
by his eloquence and address in a con- 
ference with two cardinals whom Pope 
Boniface VIII. despatched to England 
in 1295 for the purpose of reconciling 
the king of England and the king of 
France to each other. Great, however, 
as were the services which Bishop Bek 
rendered to his master, his extended 
wealth and power aroused the jealousy 
of that master, ever eager to restrain 
and to reduce the influence of his 
nobles. The king, seizing a favorable 
opportunity, laid hold of the temporali- 
ties of the palantinate. Cited to ap- 

















pear in the Papal Courts at Rome 
before the pope, Bek obeyed the sum- 
mons, and journeyed thither with a 
splendid train. The result was a tri- 
umph over all his enemies. A second 
time his temporalities were seized, and 
a second time he was _ victorious. 
Finally he was granted the regal dig- 
nity of the Isle of Man, and was 
created titular Roman Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. In the munificence of his 
public works, Bek rivalled the most 
illustrious of his predecessors. During 
his sway the colleges of Chester and 
Lanchester were erected. Then rose 
the stately towers of Gainsford and 
Coniscliff, Alvingham Priory and Som- 
erton Castle in Lincolnshire, and El- 
tham manor house in Kent. The 
palatine power reached its zenith under 
the episcopate of Bek, and at his death 
he was the first of all the Bishops of 
Durham to find a last resting place 
within the walls of his cathedral. A 
reverential awe had precluded all pre- 
vious occupants of the see from min- 
gling their dust with that of St. 
Cuthbert. Even in the case of the 
haughty Anthony Bek, the corpse was 
not allowed to enter by the doors, and 
to appease the fears of the supersti- 
tious a passage was effected through 
the wall of the cathedral for the recep- 
tion of the body near the place of its 
interment. 

The second half of the fourteenth 
century found the see of Durham in 
the possession of a prelate whose name 
is never lightly pronounced by any 
lover of literature and learning. We 
refer to Richard de Bury. Of high 
descent, this remarkable man was sent 
to the University of Oxford, became at 
a subsequent date a monk in the con- 
vent of Durham, and thence was trans- 
lated to direct the studies of the young 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 
III. The fidelity and marked ability 
with which Richard de Bury dis- 
charged the duties of this office laid 
the foundations of his future eminence. 
In 1325 he become treasurer of 


Guienne, and in that capacity afforded 
an asylum to the queen and prince 
when driven into exile by the De- 
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spensers. On the accession of Edward 
III. his merits were duly recognized. 
He rose rapidly through the grades of 
officer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of 
Northampton, keeper of the privy seal, 
and dean of Wells, to the see of Dur- 
ham. He was installed in his cathedral 
in 1333, and the imposing ceremony 
was attended by the king and queen 
of England, the king of Scotland, two 
archbishops, seven bishops, five earls, 
and all the northern nobility. A year 
later he was appointed chancellor of 
England, and in 1336 lord high treas- 
urer, enjoying both these offices until 
his death. 

But while engrossed with the cares 
both of Church and State, in his dual 
capacity of statesman and ecclesiastic, 
Richard de Bury never forgot those 
studies which had been his delight 
while as yet, like Prospero, he had 
been only the master of a full poor 
cell. In his eyes learning was the 
handmaid of religion, the ally of faith, 
and he loved it with a love that many 
waters could not quench. From him 
the world heard little about ‘* working 
clergy,” and that detestable cant of 
which we hear so much nowadays, that 
learning is out of place in the Church. 
Far from it. His palace was an asylum 
of learning. Within its walls the good 
bishop maintained, at his own expense, 
all the splendid and extensive appa- 
ratus of early English literature, be- 
sides numerous illuminators, binders, 
and subscribers. The most promising 
students of the age were welcomed as 
his chaplains. His agents were de- 
spatched in all directions —to the 
bounds of the farthest cast, to the 
bounds of the farthest west —to pur- 
chase or to copy precious manuscripts. 
To diffuse the history of the cross, to 
make it speak to the hearts of all 
through the medium of the universally 
intelligible tongue of the eye, to aid in 
the extension of that religion which 
founded colleges, endowed churches, 
generated pilgrimages, dictated cru- 
sades, and compelled Christendom sub- 
missively to bend before the throne of 
the successors of St. Peter — such was 
the aim of Richard de Bury, one of the 
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most celebrated of early bibliomaniacs. 
So great were his collections of manu- 
scripts that he was able to convert 
them into the library of the handsome 
foundation called Durham College, 
which he erected in the University of 
Oxford. For the regulation of this 
noble library the good bishop drew up 
in Latin a series of rules. This work, 
which he entitled the ‘* Philobiblion,’’ 
is curious in the extreme, and ranks 
among the earliest treatises on library 
classification and management. Dur- 
ing the last four centuries several edi- 
tions of this quaint work have been 
published under the care of successive 
editors, the last being the sumptuous 
edition of the late Mr. Ernest Thomas, 
barrister-at-law, of Gray’s Inn, pub- 
lished in 1888. We are told that it 
was the custom for this worthy prelate 
to depute one of his chaplains to read 
to him when at meals, and that he sub- 
sequently conversed with his clerks or 
domestics upon literary and theological 
topics. Setting no bounds to his gen- 
erosity, Richard de Bury opened the 
gates of his palace each day to the poor 
and needy, and the result was that 
after his lamented death, at Auckland 
Castle, in April, 1345, his coffers were 
found to contain nothing but his linen 
and episcopal robes. Unlike his pred- 
ecessors, he had regarded his emolu- 
ments only as a trust for others, and 
not for the aggrandizement of himself. 
In him learning lost a noble patron, 
and to him may fittingly be applied 
what Shakespeare says of Brutus : — 


His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him 

That Nature might stand up and say to all 
the world, 

This was a man ! 


De Bury was succeeded by the vener- 
able Thomas Hatfield, who ruled the 
Church and the palatinate during the 
long period of thirty-six years. The 
cathedral secured some of its finest 
ornaments during Hatfield’s episco- 


pate, and these still bespeak his virtue. 
Dying in 1381, his body was buried in 
the cathedral, ina tomb which he had 
prepared in his lifetime. 


The fifteenth 
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century closed with the palatinate of 
Richard Fox, whose most noteworthy 
immediate successor was the great 
Cardinal Wolsey. He, however, held 
the see for only six years, and made 
way for the mild and amiable Cuthbert 
Tunstall, who was translated from the 


see of London in 1530. Tunstall’s 
episcopate fell on evil days. The Ref- 
ormation was in progress. England, 


like other countries, soon felt the com- 
ing storm. The rulers of the Church 
saw with dismay Henry’s final breach 
with the Vatican. At last the crash 
came. A compromise was effected be- 
tween Rome and Geneva, and the 
occupants of the English sees were 
called upon by their royal master to 
choose whom they would serve. The 
Bishop of Durham, in common with 
others, long halted between the re- 
former and the pope. The arguments 
of the reformers, he could not but see, 
were sound ; the logical conclusion of 
an acceptance of those arguments, he 
could not but see, was schism. No 
wonder the prelate betrayed weakness 
and indecision. Finally, however, he 
decided for the milk-white hind, and 
took refuge in the conservative arms 
of Rome. Then the violence of the 
king broke forth. At one blow he 
severed the rich temporalities from the 
possessors. Bowing to the storm in 
silence, Tunstall’s person was allowed 
to remain inviolate, and the king 
troubled him no more. Edward VI., 
however, formally deprived him of his 
see in 1552, but Mary reinstated him 
in the same year. Persecution now 
marched up and down the land, and all 
good Protestants found themselves 
menaced by the fires of Smithfield in 
right real earnest. Yet it redcunds to 
the credit of Tunstall that, during the 
height of the Marian persecution not 
a single victim perished within the 
palatinate of Durham. When the per- 
secutors brought to Auckland a poor 
reformed preacher named Russell, 
charged with heresy, Tunstall forbore 
to condemn him. “ Hitherto,” said 
he, ‘‘ we have had a good report among 
our neighbors ; I pray you bring not 
this man’s blood upon my head.”? The 
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trembling preacher departed without 
being examined. When Elizabeth 
came to the throne it was hoped that 
Tunstall would take the oath of su- 
premacy. This, however, he declined 
to do, and deprivation followed. He 
was committed to the care of Arch- 
bishop Parker at Lambeth Palace, 
where he breathed his last in Novem- 
ber, 1559. 

The first Protestant among the pala- 
tine bishops was James Pilkington, 
who ruled fifteen years, a _ period 
marked by much dissension in the 
diocese, as the people were sincerely 
attached to the old religion, and ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the reception of 
the reformed doctrines. Pilkington, 
on his death, in 1575, was succeeded 
by Richard Barnes, who in turn was 
succeeded by Matthew Hutton. The 
sixteenth century opened with the epis- 
copate of the learned Toby Mathew, 
one of the most eloquent preachers of 
his age. Mathew died in 1606, and at 
a distance of less than forty years from 
that date England, and especially the 
north of England, was pluoged into 
the throes of civil dissension. At this 
time the see of Durham was held by 
Thomas Morton, who had been trans- 
lated from Lichfield in 1632. His char- 
acter as a bishop was unimpeachable. 
His greatness of mind was displayed 
both in his exercise of the palatine 
prerogative and in his execution of the 
episcopal office. The Reformation had 
made insufficient progress in the north 
of England, and the papal rites and 
ceremonies still retained their hold on 
a large section of the population. In 
1641 Morton was impeached, along 
with eleven others of his right reverend 
brethren, for high treason, before the 
Commons, but was acquitted. Six 
years later he was deprived of his see. 
The good bishop, in common with all 
his right reverend brethren, was forced 
to turn his back upon Durham. And 
we can fain believe that ‘* some natural 
tears he dropped, but wiped them soon. 
The world was all before him where to 
choose his place of rest and Providence 
his guide.”” The Puritans having 
gained the ascendency, a total subver- 
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sion of all order and decorum in the 
Church of England took place; her 
revenues were seized, her ministers 
were either committed to jail or driven 
into exile. The sacred monuments of 
the dead were demolished. Religious 
services according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were entirely abolished. 
To complete all, after the signal defeat 
of the Scotch army by Cromwell at 
Dunbar in 1650, the soldiers who were 
taken prisoners were sent to Durham 
by the command of Cromwell, and 
lodgings were assigned to them within 
the precincts of the cathedral. Once 
in, this lawless band abstained from no 
act of wanton destruction. They de- 
molished the beautiful paintings with 
which Hugh Pudsey, the eleventh of 
the palatine bishops, had embellished 
the windows of the cathedral, they 
despoiled the internal structure of the 
stately church, and to protect them- 
selves from the winter’s cold they tore 
from their foundations the screens, the 
stalls, and everything composed of 
wood, and used them as fuel. 

The Restoration, and the triumph of 
national joy which accompanied it, re- 
established episcopacy. Durham en- 
joyed once more the presence of a 
bishop palatine in the person of John 
Cosin, Dean of Peterborough. As a 
divine Cosin was in sympathy with that 
section of the Church of England 
which lies nearest to Rome and furthest 
from Geneva. The people of the dio- 
cese received the new bishop with open 
arms. Among his first acts were the 
rebuilding of Auckland Castle, the pal- 
ace of his predecessors, the visitation 
of the diocese, and the enforcement of 
residence on the part of the parochial 
clergy. At a subsequent date he re- 
stored the cathedral services at Durham 
to their original beauty and splendor 
of ritual, removed the numerous irreg- 
ularities which had been allowed to 
creep into the church during the Com- 
monwealth, and urged on the repair of 
the fabric which the * Saints’ had so 
wantonly mutilated. Worn out with 
age and disease, Cosin died in London 


1 Zouch’s Life of Dean Sudbury, pp. 4, 5. 
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in 1671. His body was conveyed with 
great funeral pomp to Durham, and, 
unlike that of his predecessor, was in- 
terred in the private chapel of the 
episcopal palace at Bishop Auckland. 
A period of nearly three years elapsed 
before a successor to Cosin was found. 
The new-comer was Nathaniel Crewe, 
who was translated from Oxford in 
1674. Thecharacter of Crewe was that 
of a turncoat and a turnover. When 
James II. endeavored to Romanize the 
Church of England, Crewe did nothing 
to mark his sense of wrong at the king’s 
conduct, but silently acquiesced in the 
movement. In 1688 he supported the 
king’s famous “ Declaration,” and sus- 
pended thirty of his clergy who res- 
olutely declined to read it in their 
churches. When, however, James 
was forced to abdicate, and the Prince 
of Orange was invited to England, 
Crewe coolly turned his back upon his 
former conduct and made overtures to 
the new monarch. But though he 
joined in the vote of abdication, he was 
excepted by name out of the general 
pardon at the Revolution, and fled for 
safety to Holland. Soon afterwards, 
however, he contrived to make terms 
with the new king, and, returning to 
England, solemnly took the oath of 
allegiance to William and Mary his 
queen. He had been deprived during 
his absence of the lord-lieutenancy of 
Durham, and tradition asserts that he 
was forced to place all his prefermenis 
at the disposal of the crown. But 
Crewe survived all these humiliations, 
and although he had incurred the 
frowns of royalty, it was noticeable 
that ‘‘ his private fortunes prospered in 
the shade.’? He succeeded to a barony 
at the death of his last surviving 
brother, and to the family seat and 
estate at Stene. Attention to the epis- 
copal office, it seems, did not prevent 
this turncoat from paying court to the 
fair sex. His first love was the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Forster, the owner 
of Bamborough Castle. The lady was, 


however, in her father’s opinion, not 
sufficiently old to be a desirable help- 
meet for even a bishop palatine of 
Durham and he was rejected. But the 
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bishop’s uxorious propensities would 


brook no refusal. He married a widow, 
and in eight years was a widower. 
The lady whom he had first courted 
was by this time more eligible, and to 
him she gave her hand and her heart 
after a widowhood of only four months. 
Lady Crewe was greatly beloved by 
her husband during a union of sixteen 
years, and at her death she was buried 
in Stene Chapel, adjoining the family 
seat; where in 1712, at the age of 
eighty-nine, the bishop himself was 
laid to rest by her side. 

Space would quite fail us were we to 
speak at length of Crewe’s successors : 
Talbot, who drew down upon himself 
the popular odium by advising the 
chapter of Durham to impose fines on 
the renewal of leasehold tenures, and 
set the example himself, whose debts 
were twice paid by his amiable son ; 
Chandler, who defended the menaced 
citadel of the Church and successfully 
vindicated the Christian religion from 
the attacks of the deistical Collins ; 
Butler, who did more than any other 
prelate of his time to animate personal 
zeal and piety, and to place revelation 
upon the imperishable foundations of 
sound philosophy ; Trevor, who left 
behind him the reputation of a sincere 
friend, a generous patron, and a mu- 
nificent prelate ; Egerton, who exer- 
cised his palatinate prerogative with 
exemplary discretion ; Barrington, who 
sought to encourage self-help among 
the poor, and disposed his immense 
riches in unostentatious bounty ; and 
William van Mildert, who was trans- 
lated to the see from Llandaff on the 
decease of Dr. Shute Barrington in 
1826. Van Mildert was the last of the 
palatine bishops. His episcopate was 
cast in a trying time for both ecclesias- 
tical and political institutions. The 
great democratic movement which cul- 
minated in the triumph of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 was in progress. From the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act in 1829 onwards, the English bish- 
ops were the butt of the popular odium. 
They were insulted, mocked, derided, 
and told in plain and unvarnished lan- 
guage to put their houses in order, for 
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the days of the Church, as an establish- 
ment, were numbered. Van Mildert’s 
attitude at this trying time was one of 
complete neutrality. He survived the 
shocks of reform until 1836, when the 
dread summons came. On March 1 in 
that year his body was interred with 
regal pomp before the altar of his 
cathedral. Many aged persons in Dur- 
ham and its vicinity can still remember 
that memorable day. An act of Parlia- 
ment passed at the death of the prelate 
had severed all temporal jurisdiction 
and privileges forever from the see. 
Hence the desire was great to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the last pal- 
atine bishop. Business was entirely 
suspended. Crowds from all parts of 
the diocese assembled in the city. The 
dean, canons, prebendaries, and paro- 
chial clergy, in long lines, threaded the 
nave. Muffled peals broke the silence 
from time totime. Frederick William 
Faber, afterwards expressed the feel- 
ings of many on that solemn occasion, 
in a chaste effusion of his graceful 
muse ;: — 


Hark ! the knell ! 

Durham, the uncrowned city, in meet grief 
Prepares to celebrate within the shrine 
The obsequies of her last palatine ; 

And nature’s gloom is felt as a relief. 

The blameless prelate in the antique gloom 
Of the low western Galilee is laid, 

In the dark pageantry of death arrayed, 

Nigh to the Venerable Bede’s tomb ; 

And in the distant east, beside the shrine, 
There is a grave, a little earth up-cast 
Wherein to-day a rich and solemn Past 

Must be entombed with this old palatine. 


See how with drooping pall and nodding 
plume 
In many a line along the misty nave 
The sombre garments of the clergy wave, 
Bearing the last prince-bishop to his tomb ! 
And, as the burden swayeth to and fro, 
See a glorious relic, most sublime, 
A dread bequest from out the olden time, 
Borne from the earth with ceremonial 
show. 
The chord of music hushed still loads the 
air ; 
The herald breaks the wand, while he 
proclaims 
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The sainted palatine’s puissant names, 
Yon kingless throne is now forever bare ! 
At night upon the Minster I looked down : 

In all the streets through dismal mist 

and rain 

The lights were twinkling; and the 

mighty fane 
Seemed o’er its seven subject hills to 


frown. 
This thought a light o’er my old age will 
shine : 
A grandeur, now no more on earth, 
touched me 
With its last outskirts, for on bended 
knee 


I oft was blessed by that last palatine ! 
WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 

THERE is not the slightest doubt 
that the feeling which now dominates 
in Russia is the need of a deep, thor- 
ough, and sincere revision of all the 
most fundamental conditions of exist- 
ence of the nation. The best men of 
Russia, in all classes and strata, are 
convinced by this time that it is no 
longer possible to persevere in the di- 
rection which national life has followed 
for a time ; that to do this would mean 
to throw all further development on a 
false track ; to paralyze the best ener- 
gies, to vitiate national character itself, 
and to prepare national catastrophes, 
unfathomable as to their ultimate re- 
sults ; that an effort must be made to 
get out of the old grooves and to find 
the way to open a new phase of devel- 
opment. 

All nations have known such periods. 
Western Europe, too, is feeling at this 
moment the need of a fundamental re- 
vision of the bases of its economical 
life. But nowhere is this need felt so 
acutely as it is in Russia. No other 
nation of Europe has ever had to face 
such national calamities as the famine 
years of 1891 and 1892, and to convince 
itself of its utter helplessness to pre- 
vent like calamities in the future; no 
nation has undergone such a systematic 
annihilation of all its organs of local 
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self-government, and such an obstruc- 
tion of all the channels in which the 
local constructive forces could find an 
issue from the present difficulties ; and 
none has seen such formidable weapons 
of repression, so obstinately applied for 
a succession of five-and-twenty years, 
to prevent the best forces from becom- 
ing active factors in national life. No- 
where else do the problems at issue 
involve so deeply the very first condi- 
tions, economical and political, required 
for the life of a nation. 

The feeling I speak of is not of yes- 
terday’s birth. It dates from the fam- 
ine of 1891, when thousands of men 
and women were brought face to face 
with the undescribable misery of the 
peasants, and could ascertain on the 
spot how the best energies of private 
men, and the endeavors of what then 
remained of local self-government, 
were paralyzed by the functionaries, 
who treated every effort going beyond 
mere charity as an encroachment upon 
their own spheres of activity. Since 
that memorable year, optimism or in- 
difference being no more possible, a 
decided revival of public opinion has 
begun to take place in Russia. The 
whole tone of the daily press, the re- 
view, the book of economic science, 
and even the novel has changed ; and 
it has become evident that nothing 
can prevent Russian society from tak- 
ing to heart the desperate condition of 
the down-trodden peasants, discussing 
what is to be done, and acting accord- 
ingly. 

It must be borne in mind that Russia 
is, above all, an agricultural nation, and 
a peasant nation ; and that the misery 
or the wealth of the peasant is the 
misery or the wealth of the whole com- 
munity. Not that Russia has no indus- 
tries. On the contrary, her industries 
have immensely grown during the last 
three decades. But, as she has no for- 
eign markets worth speaking of for her 
manufactures, and has not that class, 

1 More than twenty years ago an imperial com- 
mission concluded its report upon the state of the 
peasants by these words: ‘The peasantry is now 
in such a state, that a slight failure of the crops 


will unavoidably result in a terrible famine.” The 
prediction was only too just. 





so numerous in this country, of people 
drawing large incomes from the world- 
trade —the colonies, or the loans to, 
and the capital engaged in, all coun- 
tries of the world —the chief customer 
of the Russian industries is the Russian 
peasant. 

The cottage industries are peasant 
industries, the very climate compelling 
the agricultural population to manu- 
facture something during the long 
winter months; they give occupation 
to at least eight million people, and are 
valued at a minimum of 180,000,0001. 
a year —that is, nearly twice the pro- 
ductivity of the great industries. But 
few of them are for the rich,? the im- 
mense mass of their produce being 
consumed by the peasants. Even the 
big industries (which employ only one 
million five hundred thousand workers 
in European Russia proper) have their 
chief customers among the scores of 
millions of the peasants ; and they so 
much depend upon the peasant con- 
sumer that every autumn the output is 
settled for all the greater factories of 
the empire for the next twelve months 
at the Nizhniy Novgorod fair, after the 
prospects of the year’s crop have be- 
come known. The nation thus lives 
almost entirely on her agricultural 
produce, and the peasant is by far the 
chief producer in agriculture. Out of 
the three hundred and three million 
acres cultivated in Russia, the peasants 
own and cultivate two hundred and 
four million acres ; and they cultivate 
in addition another sixty-seven million 
acres rented from the landlords; so 
that less than one-tenth of the aggre- 
gate fields of the country are kept un- 
der culture by means of hired labor. 

In order to understand Russia one 
must therefore imagine a compact mass 
of nearly eighty million peasants, who 
grow nine-tenths of all the cereals 
grown, and maintain both the indus- 
tries and the main bulk of the trade. 
For them the railways upon which the 
cereals are carried to the centres for 


2 Such are the “ Paris” hats, the “ Vienna” 
bent furniture, both of good quality, some silk and 
lace, the cutlery, the toys, the optical instruments 
fabricated in the middle provinces, 
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export ; for them the passenger trains 
which transport millions of peasants 
southwards, as they go in search of 
work on the fertile steppes, while their 
wives and children till and crop their 
poor acres at home. For them the 
fleet of two thousand steamers on the 
rivers; out of the commerce in the 
corn which they grow originate the big 
fortunes; and so on. Nay, the im- 
perial revenue, which now attains 
nearly 101,000,000/., is chiefly built of 
their coppers, and fluctuates accord- 
ing to the number of coppers which 
pass through the peasant’s hands. In 
fact, it so much depends upon the 
peasant’s condition that the years of 
least deficits, cheapest loans (loans are 
contracted every year), and least ex- 
penditure upon the interest paid on 
foreign loans are the years of the rich 
crops, such as 1888 and 1893. Good 
crops make the financial reputations of 
ministers of finance, because a surplus 
of corn in the peasant’s barn means a 
reduction of the deficit by a dozen of 
million pounds; while the two last 
famine years cost the State 24,000,0001. 
of direct relief, over 2,000,000/. spent 
in relief works, and over 10,000,0001. of 
decrease in the revenue.? 

What is, then, the life of those mil- 
lions to whom Russia owes all the 
gorgeous luxury lately displayed at St. 
Petersburg, her railways, her immense 
army, her fleet of fifty ironclads, and 
her large State revenue ? 

Certainly, no West European is capa- 
ble of fathoming the poverty of the 
Russian peasant. A table anda wooden 
bench around the log walls ; no trace of 
bedding, the sheepskin or the woollen 
over-cloth being taken off the shoul- 
ders to serve as mattress, bed-cloth, 
and blanket ; no trace of pillow, even 
in the house of the “rich”? peasant — 
that is all the furniture of the Russian 
izba. Nay, a piece of cotton or linen 


1 The budget estimates are usually made upon 
the averages of the three preceding years, while 
the very bad crops recur on the average each ten 
to eleven years. This is why years of surprising 
surpluses in the revenue are so closely followed by 
years of equally considerable deficits. In fact, the 
estimates, to be of practical value, ought to be 
based on ten to twelve years’ averages, 
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rag and a scrap of paper are a luxury 
which the doctor and the midwife look 
in vain for in a peasant household. 
Food itself is often wanting. When 
it was stated in this country in 1891, 
that cach 11. subscribed to the famine 
relief fund would sustain an adult for 
eight months, till the next crop, the 
statement was met with incredulity. 
But this is really what the peasant 
lives upon for twelve months in ordi- 
nary times. And those who, on com- 
ing to Russia, are greeted with bread 
and salt, certainly have not the faintest 
idea of how difficult it is for the peas- 
ant to have enough of black rye bread 
and salt all the year round ; how every 
year, in seven households out of ten, 
the question where to earn some bread 
for to-morrow, or to borrow a few 
pounds of flour, worries husband and 
wife for at least three or four months 
every year. The fact is that Russia 
produces no surplus of cereals. If all 
the rye and wheat grown every year 
remained in the country, and not one 
single bushel of it were exported, 
European Russia would have an aver- 
age of five hundred and twenty pounds 
of rye and wheat per head of popula- 
tion —that is, the lowest amount re- 
quired for one inhabitant’s food, and 
nearly two bushels less per inhabitant 
than what is really consumed of cereals 
in this country or in France.? But 
Russia exports on the average one- 
third part of her crops,* and conse- 
quently that much is wanted for the 
food of the population. So that 
‘“*chronic starvation,’’ as Tolstoi wrote, 
is the real normal condition of the 
great bulk of the Russian peasants.* 


2 It exported forty-eight per cent. of the crops 
during the three years which immediately pre- 
ceded the famine. 

8 The Russian agricultural statistics, collected 
by means of thousands of correspondents scattered 
in every district, are quite reliable, as has been 
shown wherever they have been verified by the 
local statisticians. About the productivity of 
Russia see the excellent work and maps of Bor- 
kovsky, published by the Russian Geographical 
Society (Memoirs: Statistical Section, vol. xii.) 
Also the many works of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Central Statistical Committee. 

4 When one lady (V. D. Pushkina) began to dis- 
tribute to the peasants, during the famine, fifty- 
four pounds of rye flour, eighteen pounds of 
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Every year the peasant is compelled 
to sell in the autumn the corn he needs 
for his own food, although he knows 
that he will have to buy his bread in 
the spring at a higher price. He has 
no other means to pay the taxes. A 
few months before the conclusion of 
the last three and a half per cent. con- 
version loan, it was announced, with 
much booming in the European press, 
that in the budget of 1893 all 
“ordinary” and ‘extraordinary ’’ ex- 
penditure had been covered “by an 
extraordinary increase of the ordinary 
revenue.”?! The reality was, as we 
know from our correspondents, as also 
from the Russian press itself, that the 
most vigorous measures had been 
taken for flogging out of the peasants 
as much as possible of their arrears. 
The shameful ‘ executions,” so truly 
described by Tolstoi in “* The Kingdom 
of God in Ourselves,’’ were repeated 
all over Russia. Happy were those 
peasants who succeeded in borrowing 
some money at seven or eight per cent. 
per month from the very Orthodox 
Russian money-lenders without the 
Jewish pale, or at five per cent. per 
month from the Jewish money-lenders 
within the pale! And so it goes on 
every year, good or bad crop alike, 
until a more general failure of crops 
throws thirty millions of people into 


potatoes, and six pounds of millet per head, and 
per month, she was told, of course, on all sides, 
that never, not even after the best crop, does the 
peasant live on such rich fare. The remark was 
quite correct. Still better washer reply: ‘‘ Well, 
let them have, at least, this year what they need.” 
1 To understand this phraseology one must 
know that the Russian budget consists of two 
parts : the ordinary revenue and expenditure, and 
the extraordinary revenue and expenditure. The 
former includes all revenue, but it does not in- 
clude ail expenditure—the outlays for re-arma- 
ment, new railways, sea-ports, etc., being inscribed 
in the extraordinary budget. In order to avoid 
the word ‘“ deficit,” which yearly attains from 
10,000,000/. to 20,000,000. an “‘ extraordinary rev- 
enue”’ is inscribed in the budget, and it consists of 
the war contributions, never paid by Turkey and 
Khiva, and of what is realized through loans, The 
extraordinary revenue thus simply means loans 
contracted to meet the deficit. In 1893, owing toa 
good crop, and the stringent measures taken for 
the recovery of arrears, the real revenue, however, 
covered for the first time all expenditure ; and 
when this became known a new loan was imme- 
diately contracted for “‘ conversion purposes,” 
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the clutches of starvation with its 
necessary sequel of hunger-typhus, 
dysentery or cholera, diphtheria and 
what not. In such years thousands of 
households will lose their last cow and 
horse. And no cow in the house 
means that the famishing mother, cry- 
ing herself at the sight of her dried 
breast, will feed her dying child with 
chewed sour rye bread; and no horse 
means that the husband will harness 
in the plough his lads and lasses, and, 
seizing the plough with his hands, he 
will push and pull it across the hard, 
dry, unmanured clay. Thereupon he 
may have the honor of being compli- 
mented ‘for his energy ”’ by the offi- 
cial Village Messenger (Selskiy Vyest- 
nik, December, 1892), a sister organ 
to the Official Messenger, published by 
the Ministry of Interior for the en- 
lightenment of the peasants. And the 
official organ will have the courage to 
ask its correspondent to send in more 
information as to the crops obtained 
in these ‘interesting experiments! ”’ 
Who knows? Perhaps the human 
team will pay, after all, the taxes due 
to the State ! 2 

Round this dominating fact — the 
undescribable misery of the peasant — 
all the great problems of Russian life 
are grouped. And when we consult 
the several hundreds of volumes of in- 
quiries, researches, and so on, pub- 
lished on this subject, we find that all 
of them agree in the following conclu- 
sions: For the extensive culture, with 
very little cattle and almost no manure, 
which the peasants now carry on, their 
allotments are too small. They were 
too small thirty years ago at the time 


2 Scores of budgets of peasant households have 
been published by Russian statisticians. I take 
the following figures from an average deducted by 
M. Scherbina out of seventy-five average house- 
holds in a middle Russia province: The taxes and 
rents make 1/. 5s. per soul. For cattle, tools, and 
other farming needs, 15s. Furniture and vessel, 
10d.; tea and sugar, 1s.; fish, 11d.; meat, 10d. ; 
salt, 71/d.; kerosene oil, 514d. ; soap, 24ed. (wooden 
ash is used for washing); dress and boots, 4s. 5d. 
All per soul and per year. The average household 
containing six souls, its total yearly expenditure 
for taxes, rent, and living is 15/. 15s., a figure 
which very well agrees with what is known from 
hundreds of other researches. The rouble is equal 
to 2s, 
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of the emancipation, and they are still 
smaller now that the population has 
increased by one-third.! Consequently 
the rents and taxes alone, in an im- 
mense number of cases, are two or 
three times higher than what can be 
obtained from the allotment land under 
the present modes of culture. As for 
& more intensive and more profitable 
culture, the peasants have neither the 
necessary means nor the necessary 
knowledge to undertake it. At the 
same time they must not reckon upon 
finding occupation on the landlords’ 
estates ; and very few of them will find 
occupation in industry. We continu- 
ally read, indeed, in the press of the 
party of return to serfdom (the krye- 
postniki or esclavagistes) interminable 
complaints of the landlords finding no 
hands for the culture of their estates. 
To remedy this, the said press has ad- 
vocated the abolition of the village 
community, and the creation of mil- 
lions of paupers by law ; the abolition 
of the justices of the peace ; the intro- 
duction of police chiefs nominated by 
the nobility ; the creation of a nobility 
bank for privileged loans at the ex- 
pense of the State exchequer, and so 
on.? But the reality is that few land- 
lords care to cultivate their estates. 
The 140,000,0007. — that is, a sum equal 
to the contribution levied by Germany 
upon France —which they have re- 
ceived from the government, either as 
a compensation for the loss of serfdom 
rights (the so-called redemption of land 
now repaid by the peasants), or as 
loans from the State’s banks, have 
been squandered in maintaining the 
old standard of living ; and, apart from 
the Western and the Baltic provinces, 
the landlords prefer simply to rent 
their lands to the peasants. 


1 Two-fifths of the liberated peasants have re- 
ceived less land than what was recognized as the 
strictly necessary minimum for living upon by the 
Emancipation Law itself. 

2 Of these measures, only the first was refused 
by Alexander the Third. 

3 Let us take a typical province of middle Russia 
— Kursk — with a productive soil and plenty of 
landlords, Out of about thirty-five hundred big 
estates, the zemstvo statisticians have described 
1,757. There are a few quite model and prosperous 
farms in their number; but on from twenty-four 
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The Russian peasant has thus him- 
self to create the very means for earn- 
ing a few coppers wherewith to get the 
living which he cannot get out of his 
allotment. And this is what he en- 
deavors to do, in so far as he can do 
anything under the burden of his 
misery. Wherever there is a village 
of which the peasants are less miser- 
able, they buy artificial manure, or 
enter into small associations for buying 
a plough, or even a threshing machine. 
The so-called drunkards, who, by the 
way, have reduced their consumption 
of spirits by one-half since their eman- 
cipation,‘’ till every available square 
yard of their allotments (ninety-two per 
cent. of the total area), they undertake 
to pay rack-rents only to get land to 
work upon, and they spend in agricul- 
tural improvements the pennies spared 
upon their food — when these pennies 
are not taken by some new indirect or 
direct tax, which is more often the 
case. They work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day for the sweater in the cot- 
tage industries ; they walk hundreds 
of miles to other provinces in order 
to find work ; and when they look for 
any aid from without, be it only for 
getting instruction, or for finding a 
miserable loan of a few pounds of flour, 
in time of need, they find no one to 
help them out of their desperate con- 
dition. 

And yet there is in Russia a consid- 
erable portion of society which only 
wants not to be prevented from coming 
to the aid of the peasants. This class 
of reformers are certainly not social- 
ists ; still less are they revolutionists ; 
but this is the class against which the 


to fifty-four per cent. of these estates (thirty-six on 
the average) there is no landlords’ farming what- 
ever; all land is rented to the peasants. In 871 
estates, representing an aggregate of 991,000 acres, 
only 4,672 hired laborers are employed—one for 
each 183 acres. In 662 estates, covering another 
602,000 acres, and partly cultivated by the land- 
lords, there are only 1,433 ploughs and 1,535 socs 
(one-horsed, of the old Roman type). For each 
one hundred acres of land actually tilled these 
landlords keep one horse and one pair of oxen for 
each 286 acres ; 3°3 acres out of each hundred are 
manured, which means one manuring each thirty 
years, 

* Six-tenths of a gallon per year and per inhab- 
itant in 1893, as against one and one-tenth in 1863. 
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imperial government has most bitterly 
struggled for the last five-and-twenty 
years. The immense part which Rus- 
sian society took in the emancipation 
of the serfs and all subsequent reforms 
is by this time a fact of written his- 
tory.1 As soon as Alexander the 
Second had manifested his intention of 
liberating the serfs — *‘ with land,”’ and 
not as landless paupers — the whole of 
the hard work which had to be done in 
order to elaborate the countless details 
of the scheme, and to fight step by step 
against the reactionists who wanted to 
maintain serfdom, or at least the most 
of it, was accomplished by thousands 
of volunteers. Men like N. Milutine, 
Tchernyshevsky (his reward was, as 
known, eighteen years of hard labor 
and imprisonment in a Siberian hamlet 
near the Polar circle), Aksakoff, Pro- 
fessor Byelayeff, Herzen in London, 
and a legion of less known men, accom- 
plished that work in the press or in the 
local committees. The liberation of 
the serfs, and the series of reforms 
which logically followed out of it (local 
self-government, reform of judicial 
law, reform of military service, and 
so on), were the work of these volun- 
teers. 

These men fully understood, how- 
ever, that after the serfs had been set 
free, the first next step was to give 
them some education; accordingly, 
thousands of Sunday and evening 
schools were organized by volunteers, 
and supplied with volunteer teachers. 
Methods for the rapid teaching of 
spelling were elaborated ; books for 
reading, some of which are unrivalled 
in West Europe, were published. Rus- 
sia began to be covered with free 
schools for both children and adults. 
But then, all of a sudden, came the 
reaction. In afew schools the teach- 
ing had taken an anti-autocratic char- 
acter ; one teacher, for instance, had 
taken the expenses of the imperial 
family as an exercise in the addition 
of long rows of huge figures! This 


1 See Skrebitzkiy’s History of the Emancipa- 
tion; A. Leroy Beaulieu’s works, especially the 
later one (Un homme d’Etat russe), and many 
others. 





was sufficient for all schools being 
closed at once. 

On this question of education of the 
masses began the estrangement be- 
tween Alexander the Second and Rus- 
sian society. On the 5th (17th) of 
March, 1861 — the day that the eman- 
cipation was promulgated — he was the 
most popular man in Europe, ranking 
in popularity with Garibaldi and Lin- 
coln. But one year later he was no 
longer the same man. New and totally 
different persons had taken hold of 
him. He had had enough of reforms, 
and the reforms already prepared (the 
zemstvo, the judicial law) were promul- 
gated during the next four years, only 
to be mutilated immediately after their 
promulgation. After the Polish up- 
rising of 1863 the reaction was vic- 
torious over the whole line. 

Thereupon began a struggle which is 
unique in history, and has lasted since 
for over thirty years in succession. A 
struggle in which Russian society con- 
tinually found out new channels for 
coming to the aid of the peasants ; and 
the imperial power, armed with all its 
formidable weapons, systematically de- 
stroyed these channels and stitled these 
efforts in their birth — without, it must 
be owned, ever obtaining a complete 
victory. 

An example will better illustrate the 
character of this struggle. A lady, let 
us say, wants to open a school for her 
ex-serfs. She surmounts the many, 
varied, and unexpected obstacles put 
in her way by all sorts of function- 
aries ; she obtains by prodigies of 
diplomacy the permission to open the 
school, and looks for a lady teacher. 
Naturally, she applies to one of the 
teachers’ seminaries, or to a pedagog- 
ical school for girls. There she finds 
two sorts of women: if I am allowed 
to use two Russianisms, she finds the 
** careerist ’’ and the “ popularist.”” The 
former evidently would not do for the 
poor, lonely life of a Russian village 
and the hard work in view. So, after 
having taken her precautions for not 
falling upon a ‘nihilist,”? the lady 
makes her choice from among the 
‘* popularists.”” In a few months the 
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young schoolmistress is worshipped 
by the children; she is on friendly 
terms with the lady, the elder peasants, 
and even the batyushka (the village 
priest), especially if he belongs to the 
old type of priests and cares not to 
increase his income by taking posses- 
sion of the school. But she belongs to 
that independent type of women whom 
we know well in England. She ad- 
dresses the school inspector as if she 
ignored that he is a bearer of supreme 
power ; she shows no special deference 
to the ispravnik of old or to the modern 
zemskiy nachalnik, and if the latter 
belongs to the type of the flogging 
brutes, now in demand, she decidedly 
avoids him. This is enough. Ina few 
months the idyll must come to an end ; 
the teacher is a ‘‘suspect,’? and the 
good lady must part with her and begin 
anew her peregrinations in the teach- 
ers’ seminaries. 

Is there one school among the hun- 
dred schools which were opened either 
by private persons or by the district 
and county councils, where the same 
would not have happened more than 
once? Village schools, technical 
schools, teachers’ schools, universities, 
have all had the same history. 

Few in Western Europe know that 
Russia has by this time three hundred 
and forty-three good lyceums for girls 
with nearly one hundred thousand 
pupils, and a number of intermediate 
schools preparatory to the university, 
and that in the year 1886 we had four 
ladies’ universities, with over eighteen 
hundred students, where the same 
education was given as in the State’s 
universities, by the same professors, 
and with the same examinations. All 
this was the work of Russian women 
themselves, and was achieved with re- 
markable perseverance against the will 
of the government. The universities 
lived without asking a penny from the 
State, and their pupils certainly were 
not more revolutionist than the ‘ new 
woman ” of England is. But the opin- 
ion prevailed at the court thata woman 
can properly educate her children only 
when she is uneducated herself, and 
in 1887-88 all ladies’ universities were 
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closed, True that one has again been 
opened at St. Petersburg; but—the 
teaching of natural sciences dealing 
with life has been prohibited in the 
natural science faculty! What need 
be added more ? 

The same happened with the lady 
doctors. In 1888 Russia had nine hun- 
dred and ninety-seven lady doctors who 
had got their degrees, either at the St. 
Petersburg high medical school or at 
some West European university. The 
highest praise was always bestowed on 
their work, both by the Medical Depart- 
ment and the provincial and municipal 
authorities. In the villages, and for 
the poorer quarters of the big cities, 
they proved invaluable. But all this 
again was swept away by the govern- 
ment, 

The same tactics have been prose- 
cuted with regard to the universities 
for male students. The money neces- 
sary for opening a Siberian university 
had been long subscribed by Siberians, 
and more subscriptions were promised 
if the university were opened at 
Irkutsk. After long years of opposi- 
tion the government finally yielded to 
the pressure; the university was 
opened at Tomsk — but with two fac- 
ulties only : law and medicine. Natu- 
ral sciences were found as dangerous 
for male students in Siberia as they are 
for lady students at St. Petersburg. As 
to the teaching in the universities, need 
I name the professors of European 
reputation who were compelled to 
leave their chairs rather than to con- 
tinue every day the petty war against 
the ministry of public enlightenment ? 

Some friends of progress in Russia 
as elsewhere will perhaps remark, on 
reading these lines, that all these are 
things of the past, and perhaps they 
will ask, why should we touch old 
wounds ? But we cannot understand 
the present condition of Russia with- 
out knowing that past. And the great 
dilemma stands to-day exactly as it 

1 See the report of the St. Petersburg munici- 
pality, which accompanied its vote of fifteen thou- 
sand roubles for the reopening of the Medical 
Academy for ladies. One-third of the lady doctors 


arein the service of the County and District 
Councils, 
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stood throughout the last thirty-two 
years : Will Russian society have the 
right to take the necessary measures 
for spreading education in the coun- 
try ? Or, will it be prevented from so 
doing, and the gigantic task of provid- 
ing education for one hundred and 
twenty million people be undertaken 
by the imperial power itself, through 
its functionaries ?—which means, as 
experience has shown, simply prevent- 
ing the great mass of the Russians from 
receiving any education whatever. 

The same dilemma stands there, 
even more impressive, when we turn 
our eyes towards any other field of 
activity. Perhaps no other nation of 
Europe has at this moment such an 
amount of constructive forces, ready to 
work in the interest of the masses, with 
no other hope of reward than the work 
itself. But for thirty years the govern- 
ment has stood always in their way, 
jealously obstructing all channels in 
which they might have found an issue 
for their activity. 

Various channels had been opened 
by the laws of 1861-66, which granted 
quite a system of self-government. In 
virtue of these laws, the primary unit 
of the organization is the village com- 
munity, endowed with extensive rights. 
It owns the lands allotted to the peas- 
ants, and its folkmote distributes the 
allotments and assesses the taxes im- 
posed by the central and the provincial 
government. It has the right to open 
schools, to appoint a doctor or a mid- 
wife, to permit the opening of a public 
house on its territory or to refuse the 
permission ; it rents and buys land asa 
judicial personality ; it has even the 
right of punishing its members — even 
to banish them to Siberia. Then, the 
village communities are united in vo- 
lostes, or cantons, all householders of 
the voloste nominate their own execu- 
tive, and elect a peasant tribunal which 
pronounces its sentences in civil and 
criminal matters, according to the un- 
written common law. 

The village community and the vo- 
loste being peasant institutions only,} 


1 Only in Poland the voloste comprises the land- 
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there was next the self-government in 
which all classes of the population 
(peasants, artisans, merchants, clergy, 
and nobles) co-operated. The zemstvos 
— that is, District Councils in the dis- 
tricts, and County Councils for the 
provinces — were elected by the three 
orders of peasants, clergy, and nobles, 
and each council nominated its own 
executive ; while in the towns we had 
the municipalities (elected assembly 
and executive), which were organized 
on the same plan as the zemstvos with 
a similar range of attributions. More- 
over the zemstvos elected justices of the 
peace, who represented the first in- 
stance of justice, while the assembly 
of all the justices of the district, and 
the Senate next, acted as courts of ap- 
peal against the justices’ decisions. 
In short, Russia had obtained in 1861- 
66 a system of local self-government 
very similar as to its attributions and 
powers with, though different in the 
system of elections from, the system 
of self-government recently introduced 
in this country.? But this system, al- 
ready battered by ministerial orders 
and bye-laws under Alexander the 
Second, was entirely annihilated during 
the last reign. The peasant self-gov- 
ernment was subordinated to special 
police chiefs (zemskiy nachalnik), nomi- 
nated by the government out of candi- 
dates named by the nobility; the 
justices of peace were abolished,* and 
replaced by the same nachalniks. As 
for the zemstvos and the municipalities, 
mere shadows of them remain, and it 
is announced that they will soon be en- 
tirely transformed into mere function- 
aries of the crown. 

No greater mistake could certainly 
have been committed. What was 
really wanted in the peasants’ institu- 
tions was not police supervision, but 
more freedom and less misery in the 


lords as well, but not the clergy. For additional 
details see the present writer’s articles, ‘‘ Russia,” 
in “ Enclycopedia Britannica,” and in Chambers’s 
“ Encyclopedia.” 

2 More details about the zemstvo may be found 
in the Manchester Guardian, January 4 and Feb- 
ruary 19, 1889. 

3 They are provisionally maintained in a few 
towns only, 
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village; and this last evidently could 
not be alleviated by an increase of the 
landlords’ authority. As to the jus- 
tices of peace, they undoubtedly were 
the most popular and the most success- 
ful institution in Russia. They were 
mostly landlords themselves, but to 
them Russia owes the fact that the 
Emancipation Act has become a real- 
ity ; they have introduced into daily 
life the practice of considering the ex- 
serf as a citizen, possessed of the same 
personal rights as his ex-owner. And, 
in asking their abolition and the nom- 
ination of police chiefs, chosen by the 
nobles, the reactionary wing of the 
nobles simply wanted a return to the 
summary proceedings of the manorial 
justice of old. This they have obtained 
to some extent. But the institution, 
hated by the peasants and by all intel- 
ligent men, has certainly not satisfied 
the reactionists, who will stop before 
nothing but a return to serfdom times. 
On all sides it is recognized a failure. 
With all its imperfections, the insti- 
tution of the zemstvos became, as years 
went on, more and more useful and 
popular in the village. In fact, what- 
ever progress was realized in rural life 
was realized through or with the aid of 
the zemstvos. Many zemstvos have very 
well-organized medical relief, or at 
least regular visitations of villages by 
doctors, and thus they have consider- 
ably decreased the fearful mortality 
among the peasants. The zemstvo mid- 
wife is now a regular member of most 
villages. The teachers’ seminaries and 


1 The composition of the Provincial and District 
Assemblies out of representatives of the three 
orders (peasants, clergy, and nobles), and the censi- 
tary provisions taken for keeping the representa- 
tives of the peasants in a minority, were, as 
yxperience has shown, a useless and vexatious 
orecaution, Moreover, the zemstvos, burdened by 
various expenditure for the State’s needs, were 
very much limited in their taxation rights, so that 
their chief ratepayer had to be the peasant. And 
wt of the taxes paid by the peasant, the State 
ook eighty-eight per cent. leaving only twelve 
per cent. for the zemstvos, although the proper 
part of the latter ought to have been one-fourth. 
Consequently the arrears were mostly for the 
zemstvos; during the famine several zemstvos 
could not pay for eight and ten months their func- 
tionaries, and, the State’s bank having refused the 
loans they applied for, they had to borrow money 
at ten and fifteen per cent. from private persons. 
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the zemstvos’ schools are undoubtedly 
the best in Russia; and the recent 
wide-spread and very popular move- 
ment for providing schools with model 
gardens or miniature farms was due to 
the initiation of the zemstvos ; though 
started with very limited means, it is 
already bearing fruit. The agricul- 
tural inspectors — young men trained 
in practical agriculture, who travel all 
the summer about the villages, indi- 
cating the measures to be taken against 
insect pests and for general improve- 
ments of culture, and are considered as 
a most useful institution ; the spreading 
of perfected agricultural machinery, 
and the organization of the manufac- 
ture of effective and cheap threshing 
machines, which was accomplished by 
two Ural zemstvos ; the varied measures 
taken in other provinces for promoting 
cottage industries or organizing the 
sale of their produce ;? the mutual 
insurance against fire, and so on— 
such are afew of the many directions 
in which various zemsivos have already 
done a great deal of good work. And 
finally, I must mention the colossal 
statistical work accomplished by many 
zemstvos and representing a minute 
house-to-house inquest, which was ex- 
tended over 3,309,020 households, while 
all the inquests of this sort cover a total 
population of twenty-seven million in- 
habitants and represent a library of 
four hundred and fifty volumes —a 
real treasury of information for all fur- 
ther discussions upon the economical 
conditions of Russia. 

In a word, although heavy mistakes 
and irregularities have been committed 
by several zemstvos, especially at the 
beginning, it is a fact that a consider- 
able improvement has lately taken 
place in the activities of even the most 
retrograde of them. And the general 
impression from all their work is, that 
almost in every direction they have 
accomplished something useful. Now 
all this has to disappear, and when we 
look for the reasons for that sweeping 
reform, we find nothing but the desire 
of the central government for concen- 


2 Some of them find a pretty good market in the 
United States. 
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trating everything in the hands of its 
officials (irresponsible in reality), and 
of getting rid of the representative 
principle in every corner of Russia. 


The principle of election as a source of 
authority [the Moscow Gazette wrote after 
the mutilation of the law of Municipalities] 
is thus entirely abolished in the new muni- 
cipal law. The law-giver does not want 
representation and does not try to have it. 
The organs of the towns’ administration 
being now put on the footing of civil service 
functionaries, the law-giver needs no popu- 
lar representation, as he does not need it 
for nominating the functionaries of any 
ministry. He simply intends choosing com- 
petent workers, acquainted with local con- 
ditions, and he wants nothing more. [And 
the Gazette added that if the new law does 
not yet carry through with full consequence 
the idea of simple service to the crown in 
lieu of representation, practice will show 
how to ‘‘improve”’ it in that direction. ] 4 


No better appreciation of the policy 
-of the last fifteen years could be made. 
Its leading idea was, indeed, that no 
“one but the imperial power, through 
its network and hierarchy of function- 
aries, must have the right to care for 
the local needs of the country, and to 
do anything for their satisfaction. 
This is where Russia stands now.? 

I can be brief in speaking of the 
press. Such as it was, with all its 
-drawbacks, the law of 1865 undoubt- 
-edly gave certain guarantees to the 
writer. But the law was always tram- 
pled under the feet with disdain by the 


1 Moscow Gazette, August, 1892, 195. 

2 It is a fact that since the last famine Alexan- 
-der the Third took several measures which were 
meant in the direct interest of the peasants. The 
considerable sums granted for the famine relief 
funds from the State’s exchequer ; the law of in- 
alienability of the peasants’ allotments, to be kept 
forever by the village community ; and the further 
reduction, in April, 1894, of the Redemption Taxes, 
undoubtedly belong to this category. But, while 
trying thus to improve the condition of the peas- 
ant, measures were taken for placing the peasants 
under the rule of those same landlords, who began 
already, under the cover of law, to reintroduce the 
old economical and social relations between land- 
lord and serf. The new policy was thus asort of 
Cesarism, benevolent to the peasants, but on the 
condition of keeping them under the paternal rule 
of the nobles and the Church. The impossibilities 
of such a policy, based on two contradictory prin- 
ciples, would soon have become manifest if Alex- 

-ander the Third had lived to continue it, 
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guardians of the law. By law an origi- 
nal book of one hundred and sixty 
pages, or a translated book of three 
hundred and twenty pages, could be 
published without preliminary censor- 
ship. And if the ministry objected to 
its contents, it could seize it before its 
being sent to the booksellers, and 
prosecute the author before a court. 
This law, however, was taken no notice 
of, and when a publisher asked, cither 
to restore him the book, or to prosecute 
him before a court, he was simply told 
that if he insisted upon his rights 
he would be transported to a spot 
‘*whereto wolves themselves do not 
like going.” Looks and newspapers 
were suppressed, but no one heard of 
press trials. The truth is that every 
minister acted just as he was pleased to 
act ; and one has only to wonder how 
the press could, nevertheless, succeed 
in doing what it has done for maintain- 
ing in Russia a lively interest in public 
affairs. 

The same remark concerning the 
arbitrariness of the proceedings applies 
to the Judicial Reform Law of Novem- 
ber, 1863, which, notwithstanding all 
its imperfections (especially as regards 
the secrecy of preliminary inquest), 
was, nevertheless, conceived in a fair 
spirit, and was superior to the French 
law, which had been taken for a model. 
Little of it has, however, remained un- 
touched. In fact, this law was only 
respected for the first three or four 
years after its promulgation. Count 
Pahlen, who became minister of justice 
in 1867, began its demolition by means 
of his ‘* Circulars.’? From 1878 to 1885 
M. Nabokoff was at the ministry, and 
his policy has been well described by 
Professor Stasulevitch as the policy of 
a captain who throws overboard the 
less precious part of his cargo in order 
to save the remainder. But he fell in 
1885, and his successor, M. Manasein, 
who resigned a few months ago, had 
no such captain’s scruples. The jus- 
tices of peace were abolished; both 
administrative and judicial powers 


were handed over to the new police 
chiefs, the rights of the jury were fur- 
ther curtailed, the Ministry of Interior 
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became a court of appeal for a certain 
category of judicial decisions, and so 
on. Now M. Muravioff, the present 
minister of justice, has announced in 
the Official Messenger, in December 
last, that the law, which he describes 
as a creation of theorizing cranks, will 
soon undergo total destruction. M. 
Muravioff will put things right by get- 
ting rid of the “ theories ” of Alexan- 
<ler the Second. 

One point more must be noticed in 
connection with law. The practice of 
suspending and altering law by means 
of ‘* Circulars,’’ “* Obligatory Interpre- 
tations,’? ‘‘ Recommendations,” and 
simple “‘Orders’”’ has gradually be- 
come so widely spread in Russia, that 
by this time only the lazy one amidst 
the ‘‘ non-suspects ”’ does not resort to 
this means of affirming his own will. 
Here are a few authenticated facts :? 
A zemskiy nachalnik forbids ‘ his” 
peasants to obey such decisions of the 
zemstvo. A district president of the 
nobility issues quite a code of regula- 
tions concerning schools and school- 
masters, who are supposed to be placed 
under the Ministry of Instruction. A 
chief of the police of a big city in the 
south-west declares to the municipal- 
ity that he will not recognize its regu- 
lations concerning the annual fair, 
although these regulations have been 
approved by the Senate. Another 
chief of the police, at St. Petersburg, 
issues a written order to a tradesman 
to close his shop as a punishment for 
his insolence towards a policeman. A 
governor of a province issues during 
cholera riots an order which reads as 
follows: ‘*In case of new disturbances 
. . « I shall re-establish order by means 
of the military force at my disposal, 
and I will hang the ringleaders on the 
spot, while the others will be cruelly 
(zhestoko) punished under the eyes of 
all.” And so he did, nominating his 
vice-governor and two functionaries to 
sit as a court. Even the Grazhdanin 
found these proceedings too high- 
handed, the only legal tribunal, in case 

1 Allof them have been published and mentioned 


in the Russian press, with full names, which, I 
suppose, offer no interest for English readers. 
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of military being called out, being the 
court-martial. In a southern province 
the governor orders a Jew to be trans- 
ported for five years to Yakutsk in 
Siberia, for usury, although a special 
law on usury, conferring no such pow- 
ers upon the governors, was issued a 
few months before. Ina Baltic prov- 
ince a governor issues a circular to the 
voloste executives enjoining them not 
to recognize the legality of marriages 
contracted between Orthodox Greeks 
and Lutherans, and to inscribe the 
children of such parents as illegal, thus 
conferring upon the voloste the right to 
pronounce a sentence which by law can 
only be pronounced by the Senate, and 
so on. The practice of making new 
laws by personal decision has thus 
spread from the central powers down- 
wards, and it is becoming a permanent 
feature of Russian life ; while the nu- 
merous restrictions added to the judicial 
law of 1863 ensure impunity for func- 
tionaries ; so long as they profess ** un- 
bounded devotion” to the throne they 
can do as they like. 

It is hardly necessary, after all that 
has been said, to dwell upon the causes 
of political discontent, and the man- 
ners in which discontents are treated. 
The subject is pretty well known by 
this time to English readers. Let me 
only add that since the day when Alex- 
ander the Second had come (in 1878) 
to the unfortunate idea of himself re- 
vising and increasing the sentences 
pronounced in the trial of the Hundred 
and Ninety-three, by the special court 
he himself had nominated for this trial, 
full arbitrariness in political matters 
became the rule. Not only were laws 
continually altered for restricting the 
rights of the accused, but the whole of 
the proceedings, from the first search- 
ing down to the execution of the sen- 
tence, was, in at least nine cases out of 
ten, a mere violation of existing laws 
by the omnipotent State police. For 
thirty years exile by simple order of 
the administration has been practised 
on an unheard of scale ; by law it was 
an abuse. But a few years ago, even 
this abuse had been sanctioned by the 
emperor. It is in virtue of imperial 
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decision that men and women disagree- 
able to the police can now be sent, 
without any appearance of even a sham 
judgment, to Siberia, imprisoned for 
five years in a cellular prison, or trans- 
ported to the Sakhalin island. Extra- 
legal action has thus been rendered 
legal. As to the evil done to Russia by 
this reckless hunting down of all those 
who dared in thoughts and words to 
disagree with the government, it only 
now begins to be realized. Two gener- 
ations of the best and most talented 
youth of Russia—let people ponder 
about what “two generations’ mean 
—have been sacrificed outright. The 
prosecution of every gifted boy and 
girl began in the school, and it always 
ended either in imprisonment and 
exile, or in the life of a ‘* spotted sus- 
pect.”? How few, and at what sacri- 
fice, have survived that systematic 
weeding out of the best forces of Rus- 
sia | 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that till now Russia has in the fortress 
of Schliisselburg its Bastille — not in a 
metaphoric but in the strict sense of 
the word—and that the Bastille has 
till now its inmates. Men who have 
been condemned to hard labor, and 
ought to be sent to Siberia, are kept 
immured in the fortress on Lake La- 
doga, in such conditions that the very 
horrors of a hard-labor convict’s life in 
Siberia would be considered by them 
as a relief. They are buried alive, 
they can have no sort of intercourse 
with the outer world ; and their near- 
est relatives are only allowed to call 
once a year at Schiiisselburg, and to 
receive a written statement: ‘* Your 
son is alive,’ or ** Your husband died 
this year.”’ If there is in the world a 
greater refinement of cruelty, let others 
name it — I know none. 

The above long list of problems now 
standing before Russia does not yet 
include one problem of the greatest 
gravity, namely, the relations between 
the Great-Russian stem and the na- 
tionalities which enter into the compo- 
sition of the Russian Empire. To treat 


the national problems adequately I 
ought to treat each of them separately, 
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as I once have treated the national 
question in Finland. On the other 
side, the national problems in Russia 
are all originating from the same lead- 
ing idea which has created all the 


present difficulties. If the dominant 
principle of the government is that 
every manifestation of local life must 
be stifled, because to grant freedom to 
the province would mean to create ‘‘a 
State in the State ;” if this meaning- 
less phrase be taken as an expression 
of political wisdom — then, of course, 
no nationality has the right of leading 
a separate existence. All must be cen- 
tralized at St. Petersburg. One State, 
one official Church, one official lan- 
guage, one centre from which all offi- 
cials radiate, must be the principle — or 
rather the Utopia — of the government. 
Finland, Poland, Georgia, must be 
treated as Russian provinces. War 
must be waged against the Georgian, 
Armenian, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, etc. 
languages and literature. Nonconform- 
ists must be turned into orthodox 
Greeks, and every other belief must be 
hunted down. The life of a State has 
its logic, and a fundamental principle 
involves a mass of consequences. But 
all this is easier said than done. The 
government may, of course, treat Fin- 
land as an annexed province ; worse 
violations of oaths by kings are re- 
corded in history. It may prohibit the 
use of Polish signboards in Poland, and 
forbid a Polish or Ukrainian peasant to 
dictate his last will in his mother lan- 
guage —the only one he knows. It 
may debar Georgians from teaching 
their mother tongue to their children. 
It may order that no more than three 
per cent. of Jewish boys be admitted 
into the schools which Jews pay for 
like all other citizens. It may even 
find doctors who will refuse to admit to 
the Pasteur Institute an old Jew bitten 
by a rabid dog, because he is a Jew ; 
this, too—Mr. Errera affirms — has 
happened.! But racial distinctions and 
history are more powerful than even the 


1 A, Errera is the author of a concise and very 
calm book on the Jewish question, “Les Juifs 
russes— Emancipation ou Extermination,’ now 
translated into English, 
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omnipotent Russian chinovniks. And 
every sensible Russian understands that 
the only net result of such a policy will 
be to prepare a succession of bloody 
wars, and finally to surround the terri- 
tory of the Great-Russian stem with 
hostile States. Such policy is certainly 
contrary to the very spirit of the Russian 
nation, which admirably lives on best 
terms by the side of any race and reli- 
gion. It is contrary to the federative 
spirit of the Russian, who, as a rule, 
prefers certainly to have in Poland a 
simple neighbor rather than a hostile 
dependency. Such a policy may be 
imperial, but certainly it is not na- 
tional, and the sooner it passes into 
history the better.? 

Wherever we turn our eyes we thus 
see an immense problem rising before 
us, and imperatively demanding an 
immediate solution. Russia stands 
now in the same position as it stood 
after the Crimean catastrophe, when all 
bases of its economical and political 
life had to be revised from top to bot- 
tom. And all the problems at issue 
now merge into one great question 
which dominates all the others: Will 
Russia — the Russia which lives in the 
villages and towns scattered on its ter- 
ritory —have the possibility of taking 
into its own hands, in every village, 
province, and territory, the task of re- 
sponding to the daily growing needs of 
the population ? It is not a mere ques- 
tion of political rights, because the 
question of daily bread for four months 
every year for the great mass of the 
population stands foremost. It is also 
not a mere question as to whether 
Russia shall have some sort of Parlia- 
ment or not; because now that all 
organs of the local life of the country 
have been annihilated, the problem 
is infinitely more complicated than it 
was thirty or even fifteen years ago. 
A representative Assembly, by the side 


1 Jews’ baiting may be said to contradict that 
statement. But I have already shown elsewhere 
that in 1882, when Jewish quarters were wrecked 
in south-west Russia, Greeks’ baiting took place in 
south Russia, and Russians’ baiting in the south- 
west. In one or two places on the Volga, the 
houses of the Russian usurers were wrecked at 
the same time by the peasants, 
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of which the present centralization and 
the present overwhelming powers of 
the central government would be main- 
tained, can be of no avail. And as to 
the Assembly of Notables which had 
been summoned by Alexander the 
Second on the Ist (13th) of March, 
1881, a few hours before his death, 
but the law of which was never pro- 
mulgated by Alexander the Third,? it 
had a quite different meaning in 1881, 
when the zemstvos did exist, than it 
would have now that these institutions 
have been wrecked. If the prepon- 
derance which was given in Loris 
Melikoff’s scheme to the representa- 
tives of the central government over 
those who were meant to represent the 
country (and now after the reform of 
the zemstvos would only represent the 
government or the nobility) were main- 
tained, this would only further increase 
the powers of the administration as 
against the country. An Assembly of 
this kind would certainly yield no prac- 
tical result. Such a havoc has been 
wrought in all provincial life, that 
nothing short of an entire revision and 
a total reconstruction of the inner 
organization of Russia will be able to 
put an end to this chaos. But an 
Assembly of Notables —still less the 
one which was schemed by Loris Meli- 
koff —cannot undertake that sort of 
revision, and the government will prob- 
ably see itself compelled to convoke a 
Constituent Assembly. 

But the real work of revision can be 
accomplished by no Assembly unless 
Russian society, growing conscious of 
the immense task which now lies upon 
it, itself undertakes that work in every 
province and local centre. And no 
one who knows Russia will doubt that 
there is no lack of forces for accom- 
plishing that work, and using in it all 
experience accumulated during the last 


2 See Leroy Beaulieu’s “Un homme d’Etat 
russe.” Also “The Constitution of Loris Meli- 
koff,” a Russian pamphlet lately published in Lon- 
don, and based upon papers communicated by 
Loris Melikoff himself. The most interesting his- 
tory of the few weeks during which Alexander 
the Third hesitated between promulgating the last 
law signed by his father and keeping it back has 
not yet been written in full, 
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thirty years. All seemed dead in Rus- 
sia by the end of Nicholas the First’s 
reign; but a simple hope that the 
work done will not be lost was suf- 
ficient for thousands of forces, unsus- 
pected before, coming to the front, 
beginning the discussion of all burning 
questions all over Russia, and carrying 
by the weight and earnestness of their 
work the last resistances opposed to 
the liberation of the serfs by inertia 
and reaction at St. Petersburg. The 
same has to be done now. To expect 
that any power, however mighty it may 
be, should and could do that immense 
work, would simply mean to live in 
cloudland. The work of reconstruc- 
tion is a national work and the nation 
must do it itself. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ROAD TO ROME. 
Il. 

I HAD studied the time-table, and 
talked to every one who could give me 
information about the route to Flor- 
ence, where I was to meet my friend. 
I was to start by the southern train at 
7 A.M., and was assured that I should 
reach Florence the same night, late it 
might be, but before midnight. I 
should have to change at Verona, and 
wait there two hours, which would give 
me time to explore the famous arena, 
and perhaps also allow me a glimpse of 
the fair city. I might, too, hope to get 
some dinner if I met any one who 
could understand either of the tongues 
at my command. So off I went in ex- 
cellent spirits. ‘‘ Italy isa better land 
than I expected,’”’ mused I. ‘ There 
is plenty to look at, if even I have to 
look in silence.” 

Fortune sent a German-speaking in- 
terpreter to my assistance at Verona 
station who put my luggage in safety 
and told me I should have ample time 
to do all I wished, for that owing to 
the floods the train from Venice which 
would carry me to Bologna was not 
due till three o’clock, and would prob- 
ably not be punctual. 
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‘‘ But at what hour shall I reach 
Florence ? ” said I. 

“* Not to-night ; your train only goes 
to Bologna.” 

“Ah, well, I shall taste the re- 
nowned sausage,’’ I reflected, and was 
content. So I viewed the city and 
thought upon Romeo and Juliet, sat in 
the arena and admired its graceful 
architecture, carefully keeping my 
mind a blank as to what had been 
transacted there in the awful days of 
old. And then I ate my modest din- 
ner, sitting in the street under the 
awning to shade me from the hot sun- 
shine. The veal cutlets, fried crisp in 
oil, were good, and so was the glass of 
foaming Asti. 

To the minute I was at the station, 
for I would run no risk of losing even 
an unpunctual train. My ticket to 
Bologna was soon taken; since my 
money was giving out, only a second 
class, but I might just as well have 
taken a third for all the good I got out 
of it. 

As I wandered up and down in that 
circular waiting-room into which, by 
foreign custom, all intending passen- 
gers were safely locked, I had plenty 
of time for observing my fellow-travel- 
lers. We eyed each other. There 
was a party of six or seven ladies, 
Americans by their tongue, whether 
they spoke in English, French, or Ger- 
man, and equally forbidding in all; 
fifteen or more commis-voyageurs (for 
which profession I do not know the 
Italian name), recognizable at a glance, 
pushing, eager, garrulous, and gesticu- 
lating ; and, serving as a fine contrast 
to both parties, three brown monks with 
sandalled feet and grave demeanor. 
One was young and Italian, the other 
two elderly, and as I gathered from 
their talk, Tirolese. I watched their 
embraces with much interest, as the 
Italian presently took his leave ; the 
kiss on each cheek which he gave 
them, and their humble return of the 
salutation on his hand, betokened him 
as asuperior. They spoke in Latin to 
him, and he gave them his blessing in 
the same tongue ere he left. 

But Latin did not suffice for the 
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comfort of these poor souls. After 
much eying of me they stepped for- 
ward, as in my journey round the room 
I passed near them. 

‘“*We kiss the hand of the reverend 
mother,” said the elder of the two, 
suiting the action to the word to my 
intense surprise. ‘We heard her 
speak in our tongue; she can tell us 
doubtless the way to Rome. For we 
are poor brethren from Schwatz in 
Tirol, and we do not know which road 
to follow.” 

Slightly taken aback at the title 
given me, and repudiating all knowl- 
edge of Rome or the way to get there, 
I replied in my best Tirolese German 
that I would call the interpreter to 
their aid. But that worthy could only 
satisfy the wants of mundane travellers 
who desired information about trains 
and time-tables. Of what use was 
such information to poor monks who 
knew little of geography and less of 
railways ? What they wanted was the 
advice of a fellow-Christian as to how 
they should proceed on their pilgrim- 
age : where they should halt; what it 
would cost them; and how long it 
would take to reach St. Peter’s and lay 
their errand at the feet of his Holiness. 
So they sat down again disappointed 
and tucked their hands in their long 
sleeves. By and by I passed that way 
again, and with a sudden glance at his 
brother the younger of the two jumped 
up. 

‘“*The gracious lady is certainly an 
abbess ; will she permit me to kiss the 
hem of her garment ? She has surely 
been to Rome herself, and can tell her 
poor brethren how to get there.’’ 

*‘ But indeed I am no abbess,” said 
I. “I have never been to Rome in 
my life, nor ever before have I set foot 
in Italy ; how can I help you ?”’ 

** Still, she is a Tirolerin, and assur- 
edly on her way to Rome now,’’ per- 
sisted he. 

‘Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated I 
hastily.. ‘*I am only going to Florence 
to meet a friend.”” In saying which I 
was far enough from the truth. The 
unlearned monk, in the coarse brown 
frock, saw further ahead than I, 
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wrapped up in my conceit as to free- 
will. But he was at fault when he 
thought he discerned a lady-abbess hid- 
den away under my long black cloak 
and close-tied hat. Perhaps it was the 
gleam of a silver cross round my neck 
which misled his imagination, as in- 
deed it misled the pope himself later 
on. 

‘“T am from Engiand,’’ added I in 
pity for his embarrassment; ‘* but I 
have learned geography, and I. think 
if you can take a ticket for Florence, 
which will cost you so much (naming 
the sum for a third-class ticket), you 
will find brothers of your own order at 
St. Mark’s who will direct you further 
on.’’ 

* An Engldnderin !” said they both 
together, in a tone of deep respect. 
*“ Ah, the English are a wonderful 
people.” And once more wrapping 
their robes around them, they sat down 
to reflect and count their little moneys ; 
and finally, before the train came 
in, I saw them with tickets in their 
hands. 

By that time it was so nearly dark 
that I could scarcely see the labels on 
the carriages. I could, however, see 
the conductor as he flashed his lantern 
on the insides while he demanded the 
tickets from their occupants. ‘ Per 
signore sole” at last I read on an open 
door ; and my intelligence leaping to 
the conclusion that ‘ Reserved for 
ladies’? was what the words meant, in 
I jumped, regardless of the expostula- 
tions of the party of Americans who 
declared it was full, — a statement any- 
thing but true, even if, as they as- 
serted, there were three more to come 
who were looking after the luggage. 
However, the clamor they raised was 
so great that the conductor motioned 
me to get out again, and took me up 
and down the platform looking in vain 
for another vacant seat in either first 
or second class. The line was but just 
open again after weeks of delay and 
disappointment to travellers, and every 
one was eager and crowding. I saw 
no English person to appeal to, though 
I found afterwards that there was more 
than one in the train from Venice. 
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But at last, just as the bell for depart- 
ure sounded, the worried official opened 
the door of a third-class and found but 
three men sitting there. Hastily he 
helped me in, when, before he could 
shut the door, seven more dashed past 
him, and as the engine was already in 
motion my relief that no one fell 
through, to be crushed by the rolling 
train, swallowed up for the first few 
minutes my discomfiture at finding 
myself in such company. A third-class 
carriage and ten noisy Italians with a 
long journey in the dark before me! 
Picture my feelings ; but what could 
the strongest determination do for me 
now? Resignation was clearly the 
part I had to play. Furtively, I let 
down the window a few inches from 
my corner of vantage hoping that no 
one would notice it. ‘* Roystering 
commercials coming home from a 
spree,” thought I, ‘doubtless each 
with a dagger hid somewhere about 
him, are not persons to be opposed, 
but humored. I must keep my eyes 
open and pretend to be asleep.” 
Presently, when with much clamor 
and pushing they had settled down in 
their places, one suddenly arose and, 
turning to me as I sat rolled up in 
my abbess’s cloak, seemed with many 
gesticulations to be urging some fact 
on my attention. With my most affa- 
ble smile and a quick-beating heart, I 
replied gently, ‘‘ Non capisco, signor.” 
The noise redoubled; all spoke at 
once. LIappealed to them in German 
to talk but one at a time; I asked 
them in plain English what they 
wanted ; I shook my head in French. 
All was useless. Three brown hands 
drew up the window which I had let 
down ; two lean fore-fingers with dirty 
nails pointed to the inscription on the 
door, ‘‘ For smokers; to carry ten.” 
Alas, we were eleven, and the eleventh 
was poor me! Clearly I had no right 
there. Still when it is impossible to 
move, I have always felt it best to sit 
quite still. Thus I sat now, motionless 
in my corner, pretending to sleep, with 
my head on my bundle of wraps, which 
was too tightly strapped for me to at- 
tempt to unbuckle it in these straitened 





circumstances, and my precious bag on 
my lap. ’ 

“Where is my guardian angel 
now ?”’ thought I somewhat reproach- 
fully and very foolishly. As it hap- 
pened, she was hidden in the form of 
the stoutest and most forbidding-looking 
of the Italians, and the one who smoked 
the largest cigar. All ten of them 
smoked, and their tobacco was the 
vilest I have ever smelled. ‘Shall I 
suffocate ?”” was my next thought, as I 
watched out of the corner of my eye 
one after another compose himself to 
sleep ; and I meditated on the best way 
of letting down an inch of my window 
when all should be snoring. But the 
remembrance of the daggers, which 
I had been informed all Italians carry 
about them and are apt at using, 
restrained my hand. 

The long hours went by. The stars 
of heaven were reflected in the waters 
of earth as we sped along. Poplars 
in straight line flanked the road, and 
I saw them dark and ominous lifting 
their heads to a stormy sky. On we 
went, sometimes slow and sometimes 
slower, but never once coming to a 
stop. Station after station was left 
behind, and still the ten slept and 
snorted, and the eleventh watched and 
wondered. Well might I wonder; 
what would be the end of such a jour- 
ney ? Suddenly down my neck I felt 
trickling something cold ; my neighbor 
awoke with a start and an oath, and 
was on his feet in an instant. Some- 
thing red was running down his fore- 
head and standing in big drops at the 
end of his nose; the next man had 
spots of blood on his shirt-front ; I put 
up my hand to my neck and my glove 
was stained purple. The babel of 
tongues broke out again. We all rose 
to our feet with exclamations of horror. 
The wooden seats had pools on them, 
and the red stream ran to the floor. 
Need I say that I was terrified ? But 
being ever of the opinion that a calm 
front is a woman’s best weapon of de- 
fence I drew out my pocket-handker- 
chief and proceeded to wipe my throat. 
The Italians, not having one between 
the whole ten of them, made shift to 
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mop their faces and the bench with 
pieces of paper. And then the stout 
man with the evil countenance invited 
me by gesture to take his seat in the 
opposite corner, which was the only 
dry spot. It was not till I was en- 
scouced there that I perceived what 
had happened. The seven men who 
had jumped in at the last moment had 
each brought a flask of wine encased in 
basketwork and stopped, as is: the cus- 
tom of the country, with a piece of 
cotton-wool instead of a cork. This 
acts very well so longas the bottles are 
kept upright, and they are furnished 
with a loop of string round the neck 
so that they may be easily carried in 
that position. But placed in the rack 
above our heads, they had turned over 
with the jolting of the train, and drop 
by drop the red Chianti had dribbled 
away till at lastan extra jolt had 
emptied the flasks on their careless 
owners. 

Just when all were lamenting, and 
scolding, and laughing by turns, the 
brake was put on, and with many a 
creak and jar we drew up at a station. 
‘Padua!’ shouted our guard, as he 
threw open the door of our compart- 
ment, adding some other words which 
I did not understand. The ten men 
took their departure with much scuf- 
fling and noise ; the fat man turning 
on the step, as he got out last of all, 
to say to me in a loud voice “‘ Padua,” 
pointing as he did so to a dark passage 
down which the rest were hurrying. 

** A Bologna, signor,’? was my reply, 
pointing to myself to signify I was 
going further. That was all I said to 
him, but in my heart I said, ‘ Thank 
Heaven you are all gone ; now I shall 
have the carriage to myself ;’’ and I 
let down both the windows and mn- 
strapped my rug. Just as I was com- 
fortably settled in my dry corner the 
door was burst open again by the fat 
man, who snatched up my bag, and 
saying with an air of determination, 
*“ Komm, Frau,’’ plucked me by the 
sleeve and motioned me to alight. 
Gathering up my rug and umbrella I 
did as he bade me, knowing expostula- 
tion to be useless. ** Komm, Frau,” 
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said he again, and then he turned and 
fled. What could I do but flee after 
him ? Had he not my bag and all my 
money? Even into a den of cut- 
throats I was bound to follow him. 
Away he went, and away I ran in his 
footsteps, —away from the station, — 
away from lights,— away down a 
muddy, stony road, on and on with no 
time to think and my heart in my 
mouth. At last, turning a corner I 
saw lights again, and a long row of 
conveyances ready to start. At the 
door of the first, which was a heavy 
omnibus, the fat man was standing, 
my bag in his hand waiting to help 
me in. I had no breath left to say 
“Thank you,” even had I known how 
to say it in his language ; but I kissed 
my hand to him as he took off his hat 
to me, for I recognized my guardian 
angel under his ugly mask. “TI will 
never judge by appearances again,” 
thought I, as he disappeared in the 
darkness, and with much cracking of 
whips and shouting of voices we were 
off. 

The Americans were in the same 
omnibus, and from their conversation 
I gathered that the line of rail being 
flooded for several miles we were to 
be conveyed to the next station, the 
name of whichI forget. Where should 
I have been but for the kind Italian’s 
help? But certainly his looks belied 
him; and I think that no one could 
have guessed that the wings of my 
guardian angel were tucked away under 
his dirty coat. 

At the next station, where we found 
a train waiting for us, the confusion 
was great. With my bag in one hand, 
umbrella and rug in the other, I man- 
aged to push up close to a tall man 
speaking English (oh, blessed tongue !) 
who was steering a lady, a nurse, and 
a baby through the crowd. ‘* Where 
are we going?” cried I. ‘*To Bo- 
logna,”? said he, “if we can all find 
room in the train. Catch hold of my 
coat-tail and come along.’? And I did 
so, thinking of the words of Isaiah the 
prophet, beginning ‘‘In that day.” 
They are not in the least appropriate 
to my case, I acknowledge, but when 
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one is off one’s base, memories come 
unbidden. Nourished on the Bible 
from my mother’s lap, the familiar 
words of Scripture come bubbling to 
the surface of my mind whenever it is 
stirred to the bottom by fate or fright. 
“Seven women,’’ said the prophet? 
Nay, we were but three, and the baby ; 
and the man being large was competent 
to us all, and we were landed safely in 
a first-class carriage. My ticket was 
only second, and when the guard came 
round he began to gesticulate and 
throw about wild words. ‘* Non ca- 
pisco,” said I, falling back on my for- 
mula. ‘* Non capisco,’’ repeated I, 
with my sweetest smile, as the storm 
of words ceased for an instant. ‘‘ En- 
glish,” I added with emphasis, and be- 
thought myself to say “‘ Signor” with 
abow. The worthy man returned my 
salutation as well as my ticket, and I 
saw him no more. 

At last, at long last, we rumbled over 
the stony streets of Bologna, and I was 
landed without any volition on my part 
at the doors of the Hétel Braun. Al- 
most before I could lay my head down 
on the clean pillows at two o’clock A.M. 
I was fast asleep without giving a 
thought to my boxes. However, when 
I opened my door next morning there 
they stood outside. When it is so easy 
to lose one’s luggage in a general way, 
I could but marvel to find mine there, 
albeit they were legibly directed to 
Florence. But by this time I was used 
to marvels and descended calmly to eat 
my breakfast in the spacious coffee- 
room. A little frail old lady in a pink 
cap, followed by a stout and smiling 
husband, sat down opposite. 

‘¢ We are on our way to Rome,”’ said 
they, after a few preliminary remarks ; 
a lady in a cap was of course En- 
glish. ‘I presume you are going there 
too ?”’ 


** Indeed, no,” said I. ‘“*I am sep- 


arated from a friend by a series of mis- 
adventures too long to relate ; but I go 
to meet her at Florence since that 
seems the only route open, and I shall 
probably return home by the Riviera 
if Iam prevented from getting north- 
wards,”’ 
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“‘T think you will come to Rome,”’’ 
said the little lady ; ‘‘and if you do, 
ask for me at Pension B. All the En- 
glish know it.” 

‘*T will remember,’”’ said I, “if I 
go ; but I have no intention of going. 
The seven hills have no attraction for 
me.”’ 

Meanwhile I must see Bologna since 
I was there willy nilly. Summer had 
come again, it seemed, and I sought 
the grateful shade of the arcades, 
where barbers shaved their customers, 
coopers hammered their casks, women 
cooked macaroni, and men fried fish, 
vending it with shrill cries. Toma- 
toes, grapes, and golden pears piled 
in heaps gave color to the shade, and 
light was flashed back from the spar- 
kles of the fountain that foamed and 
splashed in the centre of the Piazza. 
Such was my first impression of the 
town, and it remains clear on my 
retina. But in the background I re- 
member there was a dull university and 
the chairs of professors ; a gallery of 
pictures, and some cross-lines and con- 
fused arches belonging to the churches 
and leaning towers mentioned in the 
guide-book. 

The next morning saw me at the 
railway station again, watching with 
amused interest the embraces of two 
brother officers in blue uniform. The 
farewell kisses were given with effu- 
sion ; arms were thrown round manly 
necks ; swords clanked on the stony 
platform ; spurs glittered in the early 
rays of the sun. ‘* Addio, addio!”’ 
cried they, and wiped tears from their 
eyes with parti-colored pocket-handker- 
chiefs as the train slipped out of a 
tunnel and swept on through meadow 
and vineyard, which by and by gave 
place to valleys and rounded hills. I 
heard the sound of running brooks, and 
I saw little maidens with bright-colored 
petticoats and golden earrings twirling 
their distaffs as they herded a few 
sheep or a lean cow. Very pretty, 
very pleasant was this rapid change of 
scene, this journey so full of incident 
and adventure ; but I felt rather like 
a shuttle-cock tossed hither and thither 
by no will of my own. 
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That same afternoon I was sitting in 
the coffee-room of the Hotel de 1’Eu- 
rope at Florence reading a telegram 
which had just arrived. My friend 
could not. get out of Davos even yet ; 
**Go on to Rome,’’ it said ; ‘‘ we will 
meet. there shortly.””. I suppose I 
looked rather forlorn, as well I might, 
for a sweet-faced old lady with silver 
hair, coming into the room to fetch a 
newspaper, stopped to speak to me, 
and after a little chat invited me to 
come to her sitting-room in an hour’s 
time, where she promised I should find 
a real English cup of tea; ‘*‘ And we 
can then. discuss your plans,’’ she 
added kindly. 

A bath and a change of dress fresh- 
ened me, and I tapped at the door of 
No. 81 at the appointed time. A re- 
spectable English maid was cutting 
bread and butter; a courier of most 
genteel appearance was folding up 
maps ; and the old lady with the snowy 
curls was inviting me to sit on the sofa 
beside her, as I entered. How like 
home it all seemed! ‘ You must not 
go to Rome alone,” said she, and 
laughed at my strange tale of adven- 
ture. ‘‘ If you can wait here till Mon- 
day, you shall travel with me. To be 
alone in a land of which you cannot 
speak the language is neither pleasant 
nor proper fora lady. Come with me 
to Rome, and my courier shall look 
after you and your boxes. My maid 
shall find us cups of tea, and my son 
shall entertain us en route. You will 
be sure to like Rome when you get 
there. Come, what do you say to my 
plan ?” 

What could I say ? If there was no 
road open to me but the road to Rome, 
then to Rome I must go. So I said 
“Yes,” and * Thank you,” as I drank 
my second cup of tea. 

‘““T do not dine at the table d’héte,”’ 
said. the old lady, ‘‘so you will not see 
me again to-night. To-morrow I shall 
be out all day ; but on Sunday after- 
noon, if you will find your way here at 
the same hour, we will make our final 
arrangements for starting.”’ 

So I ate my dinner that night with a 
tranquil mind, in company with various 
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specimens of travelling humanity all 
more or less entertaining, of whom I 
retain but a vague remembrance, save 
of one, who told me she always carried 
about her parrot with her for the sake 
of its society, and she strongly advised 
me to get a bird of some sort for a 
companion. ‘* A dog,’? she remarked, 
‘“‘makes itself a nuisance, and you 
must pay for it wherever you go. But 
a parrot is no expense, for I carry it in 
my hand, and its cage hangs in my 
bedroom. I have taken mine all over 
the world. Last winter I was in Japan, 
the year before in New Zealand ; and 
when I come back to London in May, 
Polly’s cage hangs in my pretty flat in 
Victoria Street for the season.”’ 

It was with this lady I went the next 
afternoon to Fiesole, having spent the 
morning among the galleries. She was 
a most amusing companion, and I en- 
joyed myself extremely.in her society. 
Whether the parrot would have accom- 
panied her in this drive had I not been 
there, I know not. As it was she left 
him in his cage hanging outside the 
window of her room on the first floor, 
from whence he swore at her in Dutch 
just as we were stepping into the car- 
riage at the hall door, and the porter 
let her guide-book fall into the mud in 
consequence of the start it gave him. 
What a charming drive it was! There 
was not a care on my shoulders, since 
my journey on Monday was all planned 
for me without a thought or trouble on 
my part. To-day I was drinking in the 
sights and sounds of a wholly new 
city; and to-morrow I should go to 
church and say my prayers in the com- 
pany of my own country-people, adding 
a special thanksgiving, not printed in 
the book of Common Prayer, for the 
special Providence haunting my steps. 

But what was the name of my angel 
with the silver hair 2? No one had seen 
her but me, I discovered ; no one knew 
her name. I could not possibly travel 
with any one whom I did not know 
how to address. She had asked my 
name ; would it have been impertinent 
had I returned the question ? But since 
that opportunity was lost, I stopped 
the hall porter on my way to church 
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and begged to know the name of the 
lady in No. 81, adding, to excuse my 
curiosity, that I was going to tea in her 
room. 

‘*Madame la Comtesse d’Avigdor,”’ 
said he in a tone of deep respect, look- 
ing at my rather shabby self with sur- 
prise. 

‘Dear me,” thought I, “ what an 
escort for a hospital-nurse! This time 
my angel has made a very wise choice 
of a body to play bo-peep out of. She 
may fold her wings and take it easy ; 
the countess will do the rest.”? And 
when I knocked at the door of No. 81 
I knocked humbly, and thought per- 
haps I had made a mistake in ven- 
turing to knock at all. But Madame la 
Comtesse answered “ Avanti,” and 
looked just as friendly and English as 
if her name had been Mrs. Brown, and 
she had merely said, ‘‘Come in.” 
Everything was arranged ; the courier 
had secured a first-class carriage all for 
herself, and her son and her maid 
could not fill it ; there would be plenty 
of room for me. And there would be 
a lunch-basket provided ; I was to take 
no thought for the morrow. 

‘“*Truly, truly my angel has been 
busy,”’ I reflected, and I gave thanks. 

** You were at the English church 
doubtless,’ said madame. 

**Surely,”? I replied ; ‘‘ did you not 
see me ?”’ 

‘*T was not there ; I am not of your 
persuasion,”’ she answered, smiling. 

‘“* Ah, Madame la Comtesse is a Cath- 
olic,”’ I said. “I might have known 
that from her Spanish name.”’ 

‘* Not so,”” answered she simply ; “I 
am an Israelite.’’ 

‘¢ What on earth could take a Jewess 
to Rome ?” asked I of myself, as I lay 
down in bed that night. ‘“ But I am 
glad I was not angry with the poor 
hunchback at Salurn ;’’ and so think- 
ing I fell asleep. 

In those days I was so much more 
used to looking after other people than 
being looked after myself that the 
eight or nine hours of our transit to 
Rome passed in amused contemplation 
and elation of spirit. Did I want to 
look out of the window? The old lady 
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was ready to talk, and had something 
worth hearing to relate about every 
place of importance we passed, for she 
had often made the journey before. 
Did I want to read when the prospect 
was tame? Monsieur Sergius was 
most polite in offering me books and 
papers. Was I hungry? The maid 
gave me meat and wine, spreading a 
clean napkin over my knees first. And 
once (I think it was at Orvieto) we saw 
a little pig being roasted whole on the 
platform where we drew up, and the 
ever-ready courier came up with a 
plateful of savory roast pork. Of 
course the nationality of my compan- 
ions compelled them to decline it ; but 
I ate with a relish, partly owing to the 
novel flavor of the prune sauce which 
accompanied it, but partly also to the 
sense of fun in my whole surroundings 
which was strong upon me. 

‘‘Where shall I tell the man to 
drive ?”’ said the polite courier, as by 
the countess’s orders he put me and 
my impedimenta into a carriage at 
Rome station. ‘* Pension B,” said I, 
remembering the pink-capped lady at 
Bologna. 

“Au revoir,” said my angel as she 
waved her hand. ‘* Come and dine 
with me next Sunday.”’ 

‘© A thousand thanks,’ said I, ‘‘ and 
still some left for our next meeting! I 
shall never forget you.”’ 

It was the 12th of November when I 
rang the bell at Pension B., humbly 
asking to be taken in for a week or ten 
days till my friend should join me, and 
we could take an apartment together ; 
it was the 12th of March when that 
door shut behind me for the last time ! 
Meanwhile the good ladies who owned 
that house looked me up and looked 
me down, as I sat in their ante-room on 
the day of my arrival. They were not 
accustomed to take in chance boarders, 
said they ; they had a large connection 
and their rooms were all bespoken, if 
not actually occupied. 

‘* But Iam alone,’’ pleaded I, ‘‘ quite 
alone, and I do not know Italian; 
surely you will house me till my friend 
comes from Davos ? ” 

‘We are so very particular,’? mur- 
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mured they; “the reputation of our 
pension depends on our guests,’’ and 
they shook their heads. ‘ All sorts of 
people come to Rome.” And I wished 
heartily that they had been Israelites, 
instead of genteel maiden ladies be- 
longing to the Church of England. 
Still they had several rooms empty, 
and when I had faithfully promised to 
give up my quarters if required to do 
so, they at last consented that I should 
occupy a large double chamber opening 
out on the Piazza de Spagna. And so 
that first night in Rome I laid my head 
on the pillow, and dreamed of the scar- 
let lady sitting on the seven hills. 

I never felt more Protestant in my 
life than when I walked about the 
streets the next day. I had come there 
against my will; I had protested at 
every convenient opportunity; and 
what had been the result? What in- 
deed? But you shall hear. 

It was weeks before my friend could 
get away from Davos, and when she 
came her sick child had to be left be- 
hind, the travelling being still too 
rough and uncertain for an invalid. So 
her visit was a flying one, and her chief 
erraud an interview with the pope. 

Pension B. was really full by that 
time, for it was Christmas, but I had 
not been turned out. An apartment 
could not be found in the height of a 
busy season. So my friend put up ata 
Catholic hotel near, and ran in and out 
of Pension B. at her pleasure. To- 
gether we made a round of the sights, 
while the strings were being pulled 
which would obtain the wished for 
audience. 

With her it was not a case of kissing 
his Holiness’s toe, and talking of it 
ever afterwards as the tourists do. To 
her his voice came as a voice from 
Heaven saying: “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” See him she must ; 
had she not come on purpose? ‘ But 
there are difficulties in the way, dear 
miss,’’ said she, as we walked up and 
down the Pincian Hill, watching the 
sun set behind St. Peter’s. ‘I was to 
have come with the gracious lady von 
Reisewitz, and the high-worthy Herr 
Pfarrer Albertus would have smoothed 
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the road. But the pope’s chamberlain 
has promised his endeavors, and I 
await his answer.’’ 

This was one evening at sunset as I 
have related. At six the next morn- 
ing she was at my bedside. ‘ Awake, 
awake, dear miss, the order has come ! 
His Holiness will see me to-day at 
noon. There is to be a small audience 
of some sisters of the Sacré Coeur, and 
I am to be admitted with them, and you 
must go with me.”’ 

“Go with you! Certainly not; I 
am not a Catholic ; I want nothing of 
the pope,” said I, startled out of my 
manners. 

*“* But, miss, reflect, I cannot go 
alone ; one lady alone without a chape- 
rone; it is impossible! And the 
chamberlain said I might bring you 
when I asked him. You will have 
nothing to do, nothing to say ; and his 
Holiness will take no notice of you, 
when he hears you are of the Anglican 
Church. Think what a favor it is that 
you should be admitted to his pres- 
ence |” 

**Me think it a favor to see the 
pope ?”’ exclaimed 1 ungrammatically 
and fervently. But observing a grieved 
look on my friend’s hitherto joyful 
face I became calmer. If she really 
could not go without me, it would be 
unkind to forsake her. But she must 
understand ; I did not go to pay my 
reverence to him, or to acknowledge 
his supremacy over an Englishwoman. 
I would go simply as a chaperone, re- 
gardless of the fact that we were of the 
same age and she was a widow. A 
black dress and a black scarf over my 
head was all that etiquette required, 
and I promised to be with her at half 
past ten, that we might start in good 
time. The hour found me waiting, but 
she was not ready. In a fervor of ex- 
citement she had rushed from shop to 
shop choosing rosaries to be blessed 
and carried home to her friends. 
‘“‘ Hasten, my friend, hasten ! ” said I. 
“The pope is not accustomed to be 
kept waiting ; you will lose your audi- 
ence after all.” And I adjusted her 
beautiful lace over her more beautiful 
hair, aud arranged the strings of 
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mother o’ pearl and silver oyer her 
arm and then we were off. ‘* You will 
promise that I may keep in the back- 
ground,” said I. ‘I would not for the 
world pretend what I do not feel.”’ 

‘I promise ”’ said she, and we drew 
up at the Vatican. 

‘‘What would my dear dead father 
think of me ?”’ was my reflection as I 
mounted the long flight of stairs. 
“ Am I really going into the house of 
Antichrist after all the teaching of my 
childhood?” I remembered how 
Naaman the Syrian felt, and like him I 
said, “‘ Pardon me in this thing.” 

Then we were ushered into a vast 
empty ante-chamber hung with tapes- 
tries, with a brazier of charcoal in the 
centre, where the chamberlain pres- 
ently came and chatted with my friend 
and the sisters who were there before 
us. Soon we were moved forward 
(like chessmen, I thought) into the 
audience-chamber, where some nuns 
were kneeling in a row, and a sprin- 
kling of bright uniforms relieved their 
blackness on the opposite side. Down 
went my friend on her knees, and 
the chamberlain touched my shoulder. 
“It is a form,”’ said he. in English ; 
“comply with it.”” There was a Swiss 
Guard with a drawn sword, just behind, 
and what could I do but obey the 
voice? ‘Pray Heaven I get safe out 
again |’? was my cry in spirit as I cast 
a terrified glance over my shoulder, 
for I have ever had a dread of soldiers. 

When I turned my head again 
there was a mild-looking old gentle- 
man clothed entirely in white even to 
his slippers and mittens, talking gently 
to the nuns in soft Italian speech. I 
drew back behind my friend as far as 
I could, without impaling myself on 
the Swiss Guard’s naked sword when 
his Holiness came near us, and de- 
voutly hoped he would not see me. 
But he gave us each a hand to kiss, 
and exchanged question and answer 
with my friend, whose family had 
known him when he was only a car- 
dinal. I had plenty of time to look at 
him, for she had much to say, and of 
course I understood not a word of their 
talk. I was just recovering from my 
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nervousness when he turned to his 
chamberlain, or ecclesiastic in attend- 
ance, and asked in French, ‘* Who is 
this lady, and why is she here ?” 

**Oh,”’ returned he, ‘‘she comes but 
as escort to her friend, and she is 
a heretic; your Holiness need not: 
trouble to speak to her.”’ 

‘¢ If she is a heretic,”’ said he, ** why 
does she wear the sign of our faith ?”’ 
touching as he spoke the cross round 
my neck. The chamberlain shrugged 
his shoulders in embarrassment but 
my friend took up the word. 

‘“*She is no heretic, Holy Father,’’ 
said she warmly. ‘She is a good 
Christian who nurses the sick and the 
poor, but she had the misfortune to be 
born in England, which is not to be 
laid to her door as a fault.”’ 

‘“*My daughter,” said the kindly 
voice of an old man, as he laid one 
hand on my head, and gave me the 
other to kiss for a second time. “I 
give you my blessing ; prosper in your 
good works,” and he moved away. 
The chamberlain followed ; the Guard 
formed round him ; he turned on the 
threshold to wave his hands in bene- 
diction and then the audience was over 
and he was gone. 

My poor friend! Picture her feel- 
ings as we drove back to Pension B. 
together. ‘‘ You have stolen my bless- 
ing,’’ said she ; ‘and here are all my 
rosaries which I was just going to ask 
him to touch for my friends! You 
have got my blessing; you who do 
not value it!’? And she wept bitter 
tears. It was long before I could 
pacify her, but at last she said: “I 
will forgive you, miss; it was not 
your fault that the Holy Father thus 
singled you out for a special blessing 
in place of me, his devoted child. 
Doubtless he knew how much more 
you needed it.” 


“Yes, I have been to Rome,” said 
I when I got back to England, and 
my favorite niece questioned me as to 
my travels. ‘‘I went because I could 
not help it. The pope nevertheless 
received me kindly and blessed me 
particularly. He is a very nice old 
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gentleman, and I am no longer afraid 
of him. But I am still a Protestant.” 
‘* Aunt Hannah,” said she gravely, 
** you are romancing.” 
But I give you my word it is all true. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


WE live in an age of series. ‘The ex- 
ample which was originally set by Mr. 
John Morley in editing short lives of 
*‘ English Men of Letters,’’ has found 
imitators both in this country and 
abroad. Here the men of letters were 
followed by the men of action; the 
men of action by the rulers of India; 
the rulers of India by the modern 
rulers of England. And the last of 
these series has one advantage over its 
predecessors. It was capable of being 
made more complete than any of the 
others. With the exception of Lord 
Rosebery — whose life we may hope is 
in preparation — Mr. Stuart Reid has 
given us a short biography of all the 
men who have governed England dur- 
ing the present reign. In their lives 
we have, or ought to have, a brief 
history of England during fifty-four 
years from the accession of the queen, 
in 1837, to the spring of 1891, the date 
to which Mr. Traill and Mr. Russell 
have brought down their memoirs of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. 

The series is necessarily unequal. 
Mr. Froude’s memoir of Lord Beacons- 
field has all the merits and faults of its 
distinguished author. Mr. Dunckley’s 
life of Lord Melbourne is executed in 
Verax’s best manner.. Mr. George 
Russell has given us an interesting 
account of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Stan- 
more, in his life of Lord Aberdeen, has 
attempted an apology for his father’s 
administration, to which Mr. Stuart 
Reid, the editor of the series, has 
partly replied in his memoir of Lord 
John Russell. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
well-written little book on Sir Robert 
Peel is, perhaps, a little thin. And 
we venture to think that Lord Lorne, 
Mr. Saintsbury, and Mr. Traill can 
hardly be said to have pronounced the 
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last words on Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, and the present prime minister. 

During the queen’s long reign there 
have been twenty ministries and ten 
prime ministers. The average dura- 
tion of each ministry has been rather 
less than three years. But, as Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Beaconsfield were twice ; Lord 
Derby and Lord Salisbury thrice ; and 
Mr. Gladstone four times prime minis- 
ter, the average rule of each minister 
has exceeded the average duration of 
each ministry, and has reached nearly 
six years. During his four ministries 
Mr. Gladstone held the helm of State 
for about twelve years ; Lord Palmers- 
ton for nearly ten ; Lord Beaconstield, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Melbourne 
(the latter partly in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV.) for rather less than seven ; 
Lord John Russell for six ; Sir Robert 
Peel for not quite five. No other man 
during the present reign has governed 
England for even four years. 

In the political history of the reign, 
as in the political history of England, 
the tide of progress has alternately 
swelled and ebbed. But the force of 
the current has been much more pro- 
nounced at some times than at others. 
When the queen came to the throne, 
the strength of the movement which 
carried, and was accelerated by, the 
Reform Act was almost exhausted. 
The Liberal government of Lord Mel- 
bourne, after 1837, found it impossible 
to carry any really large measure, and 
had to content itself with administra- 
tive reforms, like the adoption of penny 
postage. 

On the fall of Lord Melbourne, the 
Conservative party had, perhaps, a 
right to expect a period of Conserva- 
tive government. But the country, 
though it had proved itself weary of 
the Whigs, was tired of the men rather 
than of their measures. Sir Robert 
Peel, rightly interpreting the situation, 
commenced the remarkable series of 
financial reforms which distinguished 
his ministry. He succeeded in prov- 
ing that a Conservative government 
might consist of Tory men and Whig 
measures ; and, though he fell under 
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the Protectionist onslaught of 1846, he 
was succeeded by a Whig ministry pre- 
pared to complete his policy. Except 
that they had been reared in opposite 
camps, and had constantly commanded 
opposite armies, there was no reason 
why Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell should not have sat in the same 
Cabinet. On the great questions of 
internal policy they were much more 
closely agreed with one another than 
they were with some of the members 
of their own administrations. 

Thus, for a period of nearly ten 
years, no sharp distinctions of opinion 
were visible between the Whigs under 
Lord John Russell and the Conserva- 
tives who acknowledged Sir Robert 
Peel’s guidance ; and the political pen- 
dulum —receiving no impulse from 
either side —almost ceased to swing. 
The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, distracting attention from do- 
mestic politics, still further arrested its 
movement. The country tacitly ac- 
cepted the conclusion that during the 
remainder of Lord Palmerston’s life no 
great reforms should be attempted, and 
from 1850 to 1865 controversy on do- 
mestic questions almost ceased in Par- 
liament. Mr. Gladstone’s financial and 
commercial proposals formed nearly 
the only measures which broke the 
prevailing calm. 

In the mean while, however, a large 
and increasing party in the State was 
not easily reconciling itself to the Con- 
servative policy of the Whig ministry. 
On Lord Palmerston’s death reformers 
saw that their opportunity had come. 
They were not able, indeed, in 1866 to 
carry the moderate measure of reform 
which the Russell Cabinet proposed, 
and which excited alarm on one side of 
the House without creating enthusiasm 
on the other. The defeat of the Whigs, 
however, and the accession of the Con- 
servatives to power, stimulated the 
action of the reformers. Demonstra- 
tions in London and the fall of Hyde 
Park railings convinced society and the 
clubs that it was no longer possible to 
do nothing. The Reform Bill of 1867 
became law. The wide measure of 
enfranchisement accelerated the im- 
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pulse which had been already given to 
the political pendulum. The Conserv- 
ative party suffered a great defeat at 
the general election, and Mr. Glad- 
stone formed his first, and most famous, 
government. The Liberal impulse, 
which a long period of stagnation had 
created, and the enthusiasm which Mr. 
Gladstone himself excited, were so 
great that, in the three succeeding 
years, the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, an Irish Land Act passed, 
purchase in the army abolished, ele- 
mentary education made compulsory, 
the ballot adopted, and the Peers them- 
selves voluntarily renounced the right 
of voting by proxy. But the extent of 
these changes caused the inevitable 
reaction. Threatened interests com- 
bined against the ministry. The work- 
ing classes thought themselves injured 
by the retrenchments which the depart- 
ments had made ; the publicans were 
irritated by Mr. Bruce’s Licensing 
Act ; and the classes which had been 
attacked, and those which had been 
threatened, agreed in desiring a period 
of repose. The general election of 
1874 gave Mr. Disraeli a decisive ma- 
jority ; and a Liberal peer, writing to 
a Conservative statesman, expressed a 
widely spread opinion in saying that 
he hoped that the Conservatives wouid 
come in and do absolutely nothing. 

So far as domestic policy was con- 
cerned the wish which was thus ex- 
pressed was, on the whole, gratified. 
The Conservative government at- 
tempted no heroic legislation. But, 
partly from its misfortune, partly from 
its fault, it drifted into serious compli- 
cations abroad. The country watched, 
with profound dismay, the progress of 
events which brought it into measur- 
able distance from war with Russia, 
and which actually involved it in war 
in Afghanistan and South Africa. 
They saw that the imperial policy of 
the prime minister was not free from 
both danger and disaster. The polit- 


ical pendulum again swung violently 
back, and the Conservative majority of 
1874 was replaced by the Liberal ma- 
jority of 1880. We need not enter in 
any great detail into events so recent 

















as those with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
second ministry was concerned. It is 
sufficient to say that an unfortunate 
series of events in Egypt, culminating 
in the death of General Gordon, im- 
paired the popularity of the ministry. 
A large measure of reform, which for 
the first time enfranchised the rural 
laborer, failed to restore it to favor. 
A defeat on the budget in June gave 
Mr. Gladstone an opportunity for es- 
caping from an impossible position, 
and Lord Salisbury became prime min - 
ister. 

The issue of the general election 
which succeeded in the following 
autumn was involved in uncertainty. 
No one could foresee with accuracy the 
effect which the enfranchisement of 
the rural voters and the large redistri- 
bution of power which accompanied it, 
would have on parties. Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the electors to provide him 
with a majority which would render 
him independent of Irish support. But 
when the election was over it was seen 
that “‘ the Liberal party was just short 
of the numerical strength which was 
required to defeat a combination of 
Tories and Parnellites.” Mr. Glad- 
stone became at once convinced that 
the system of government which had 
hitherto been pursued was no longer 
practicable. He decided on making 
Home Rule in Ireland a cardinal fea- 
ture in his future policy. By so doing 
he ensured the defeat of the Conserva- 
tive government, but he undoubtedly 
broke up his party, and prepared the 
way for the long Conservative adminis- 
tration of 1886 and the Liberal rout of 
the present summer. 

Twice in the present reign a change 
of policy on the part of a prime minis- 
ter has broken up a political party, and 
on both occasions Ireland has fur- 
nished the reason for the change. The 
potato famine of 1845 convinced Sir 
Robert Peel that the time had arrived 
for repealing the Corn Laws, and the 
general election of 1885 convinced Mr. 
Gladstone that Ireland must receive 
autonomous institutions. In both 
cases the change of policy was an- 
nounced with abruptness ; in both, the 
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statesman who made it was assailed for 
his conduct with a violence which has 
few parallels in party history. 

It is a remarkable fact, moreover, 
that there is a close resemblance be- 
tween the characters and careers of 
the two men who were the chief actors 
in these episodes. Both were drawn 
from families which had previously 
given no great statesmen to England. 
Both of them were brought up amidst 
Conservative surroundings. Both at- 
tained the highest distinction at Ox- 
ford ; both were chosen to represent 
their university ; both were dismissed 
from it by the votes of the clergy of a 
Church of which both were faithful 
and zealous members. Both entered 
Parliament at an age which made it 
impossible for them to have thought 
out for themselves the great questions 
which they had ultimately to handle. 
Both thus inherited rather than formed 
their political opinions. Both were 
first led to doubt the soundress of their 
views by the examination of a great 
financial problem. Both of them made 
their greatest speeches on financial 
subjects. 

But while, in some respects, there is 
so much that is similar in these two 
men, in other respects they bear no 
resemblance to one another. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s cold, shy manner froze his 
foliowers in the House and aroused no 
enthusiasm in the country. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s warm, impulsive temperament, 
on the contrary, excites enthusiasm 
wherever he goes. No man was ever 
thrown into his society without feeling 
the magic of his personal presence. 
And the influence which he thus ex- 
erts over individuals he wields over the 
multitude. In 1880, while travelling to 
the Midlothian campaign, he made a 
brief speech at every station at which 
the train stopped, and at every place at 
which he spoke the Liberal candidate 
won a victory. 

It is never easy for a contemporary 
critic to determine the place which 
history will ultimately assign to any 
particular statesman. But, if the emi- 
nence of a minister may be determined 
by the impression which he makes on 
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the legislation and policy of a nation, 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel 
must be placed as the foremost states- 
men of the reign. In finance, these 
two men stand, beyond dispute, above 
all their contemporaries. But in other 
matters each made his mark. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel reformed our currency, re- 
formed our banking system, reformed 
the criminal code, and removed one of 
the great grievances of Ireland by 
emancipating the Roman Catholics. 
Mr. Gladstone supplemented these 
labors by the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the passage of the 
Irish Land Act. Sir Robert Peel was 
cut off by an unfortunate accident be- 
fore the infirmities of increasing years 
had impaired either his intellect or his 
vigor. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, 
has survived to prove to us how easily 
the burden of fourscore years may be 
borne by men of exceptional strength 
of body and mind. Yet it is worth ob- 
serving that, if Mr. Gladstone had died 
at the age at which Sir Robert Peel 
passed away, he would have been ac- 
knowledged, beyond all question, as 
the greatest minister of his age. But, 
whatever may be the ultimate decision 
of the nation in regard to Home Rule, 
it is difficult to believe that posterity 
will concentrate its attention on the 
period of controversy and failure in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s life is closing, 
and overlook his earlier career. It is 
by what men do, and not by what they 
fail to do, that they are usually judged. 

Sharply opposed, both to Sir Robert 
Peel and to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli 
is not likely to rank in history as a 
“reat statesman; but he is probably 


“the most interesting personage of the 


reign. Mr. Froude acknowledges that 
Mr. Carlyle once referred to the famous 
Tory leader as an illustration of his 
opinion that, under a Parliamentary 
government, ‘‘ not the fittest men were 
chosen to administer our affairs, but 
the ‘ unfittest.’’? Mr. Disraeli’s rise to 
be leader of the Tory party and prime 
minister of England is unquestionably 
the most surprising fact in modern En- 
glish history. 

Mr. Disraeli began his political ca- 





reer by standing for Wycombe as — 
what Mr. Froude calls—a Radical of 
the Radicals. - He came before the 
electors with recommendations from 
Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Connell, and Sir F. 
Burdett. Even Mr. Carlyle said no 
harder things of the landed aristocracy 
than Mr. Disraeli said of them in 
** Sybil.” He won his spurs by the 
bitterest attacks on the leader of his 
own party. Himself a Jew in lineage 
and in feeling, and zealous to remove 
any restrictions affecting his own race, 
he ultimately succeeded to the leader- 
ship of his party after Lord George 
Bentinck’s retirement; and Lord 
George retired because the Conserva- 
tives remonstrated with him for voting 
for the emancipation of the Jews. 
Disliked by many of his colleagues, and 
distrusted by many of his followers, he 
triumphed —after years of waiting — 
both over dislike and distrust. He ulti- 
mately led his party to the greatest 
victory which the Conservatives had 
achieved since the first Reform Act, 
and his memory is preserved by a pow- 
erful organization, which takes its name 
from a flower which Mr. Disraeli is pop- 
ularly supposed to have admired, but 
which there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that he ever preferred. 

Such a career undoubtedly shows 
that Mr. Disraeli was a great person, 
but it does not necessarily prove that 
he was a great statesman. Throughout 
his career, indeed, Mr. Disraeli seemed 
more eager to satisfy his own ambition 
than to promote: the interests of the 
country. Few men who have served so 
long in Parliament, and have risen so 
high, have left less mark on the Stat- 
ute Book. He was, no doubt, to some 
extent responsible for the Reform Act 
of 1867. But, in the first place, we 
have reason to believe that this meas- 
ure was not the product of his own 
thought, but had been actually offered 
to his predecessors, before it was ac- 
cepted by himself; and, in the next 
place, the shape which it ultimately 
assumed was determined by the amend- 
ments which Mr. Gladstone moved, 
and which Mr. Disraeli, in the first 
instance, declared he would never ac- 
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cept. Few other measures can be 
associated with his memory. Mr. 
Froude, indeed, claims that ‘he had 
helped to drain London ; he had helped 
to shorten the hours of children’s 
labor. His larger exploits had been to 
bring the Jews into Parliament, and to 
bring under the crown the govern- 
ment of India.’”? But his name will 
not be prominently associated with 
three out of these four reforms. Even 
the fourth, the admission of the Jews 
into the legislature, was effected by a 
compromise which, we believe, he had 
no share in suggesting. 

Mr. Disraeli, in fact, was a great 
member of Parliament rather than a 
great statesman. His most brilliant 
efforts were made in Opposition. He 
rose into prominence by his attacks on 
Sir Robert Peel, which most people 
imagine were prompted by disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli had desired place 
and had not received it. Mr. Froude, 
indeed, has had the ingenuity to sug- 
gest that the opinions propounded in 
‘Sybil’? may teach us to understand 
Mr. Disraeli’s feelings towards the 
minister. ‘‘ He had seen, or supposed 
himself to have seen, a poisonous fun- 
gus eating out the heart of English 
life. In town and country .. . there 
was one rapid process of degeneracy. 
... The peasantry were serfs, the 
town artisans were becoming little 
better than brutes. ... The cause 
was everywhere the same. The gospel 
of political economy had been substi- 
tuted for the Gospel of Christ. With 
the powerful Protectionist majority re- 
turned by the elections of 1841, Peel, 
in Disraeli’s opinion, had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the demoralizing 
tendencies under the authority of rea- 
son and conscience.’? Mr. Froude, 
indeed, gives us no hint what Mr. Dis- 
raeli thought, or what he himself 
thought, Peel should have done. And, 
in the absence of any such suggestion, 
we must adhere to the opinion that the 
course which Peel did take was both 
wise and effective. Admitting, as we 
do, that England reached its lowest 
depth of degradation in 1842, when 
crime and pauperism both reached not 
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their relative but their actual maxima, 
it is, in our judgment, one of Peel’s 
chief claims to be regarded as a great 
statesman that, from the period of his 
accepting office, the tide of improve- 
ment began to flow which has hardly 
ever since been checked for any long 
interval. We do not say that the 
subsequent improvement was due 
exclusively, or even chiefly, to Peel’s 
legislation. But, to put the claim on the 
lowest ground, Peel’s measures proved 
not inconsistent with the improvement. 
Mr. Disraeli may have been sincere 
in opposing them. If so, he was 
grievously lacking in judgment and 
foresight. 

The time came, however, thirty- 
three years later, when Mr. Disraeli 
had himself an opportunity as great as 
that which Peel enjoyed in 1841. At 
the head of a powerful majority in the 
House of Commons, with the full sup- 
port of the Lords, and with the confi- 
dence of the queen, ‘‘ he could do what 
he pleased.”” Mr. Froude thinks that 
he should “ have seized the opportunity 
to reorganize the internal government 
of Ireland,” and to consolidate our 
colonialempire. Instead of which “ he 
left Ireland to simmer in confusion ; 
his zeal for the consolidation of the 
empire was satisfied by the new title 
with which he decorated his sovereign ; 
and his administration will be remem- 
bered by the part which he played in 
the Eastern question.”?” The banner of 
Imperialism was unfurled by the min- 
ister, and ‘‘ the grand chance, given to 
English Conservatism [was] lost in a 
too ambitious dream.’’ 

The imperial policy which Mr. Dis- 
raeli thus propounded, and on which 
we shall have more to say later on, 
brought again into sharp relief the dif- 
ference between Mr. Gladstone and 
himself. Previously they had often 
been opposed on domestic politics. 
From 1876 they were still more keenly 
opposed on foreign policy. In foreign 
politics Mr. Disraeli followed in the 
steps of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Glad- 
stone usually acted much more nearly 
on the precepts of Lord Aberdeen. 
The policy, however, which Lord 
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Aberdeen pursued at the Foreign Office 
from 1841 to 1846 is so little understood 
that we may usefully devote some space 
to this portion of the career of one of 
the queen’s prime ministers. 

Lord Aberdeen —if we may apply 
the apophthegm of Tacitus — would 
have been universally regarded as 
worthy of the first place in any minis- 
try, if he had not been prime minister. 
He succeeded to the Foreign Office at 
a critical period. Lord Palmerston, by 
his vigorous action, had brought us to 


‘the verge of a quarrel with three of the 


most powerful nations in the world. 
Distrust of Russia had produced the 
unfortunate series of events which 
were responsible for the first Afghan 
war. <A _ resolute determination to 
maintain the Turk in Asia Minor had 
kindled a quarrel, which might easily 
have involved war with France ; while 
a disputed boundary between Canada 
and the United States, and other ques- 
tions were handled, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in a manner which 
brought two great kindred nations into 
sharp conflict. It was the merit of 
Lord Aberdeen’s policy that he com- 
posed all these differences without in 
any way lowering the credit of his 
country. But, in Lord Stanmore’s 
words, ‘‘the principal achievement of 
the five years spent by Lord Aberdeen 
at the Foreign Office was the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a cordial 
and intimate understanding with the 
French government.” Hardly ever in 
the history of England, or even in the 
history of the world, have the minis- 
ters of two great and rival nations 
been on such terms of cordial intimacy 
as were established between Lord 
Aberdeen and M. Guizot. 

The perfect understanding which 
prevailed between these two men was 
due to the conviction of both of them 
that differences on minor subjects 
should be subordinated to the great 


interest of peace, which it was the 


common object of both nations to pre- 
serve. As M. Guizot said, ‘‘ Rien ne 
gate plus les grandes affaires comme 
les petites querelles.’? Occasion for 


“little quarrels constantly arose. The 





feeling which was excited by Mr. 
Pritchard’s arrest in Tahiti provoked 
passions on both sides of the Channel, 
which, under other guidance, might 
easily have led to war ; and the delicate 
negotiations respecting the marriage of 
the young queen of Spain, produced a 
violent quarrel between France and 
Spain the moment that Lord Aber- 
deen’s portfolio was transferred to 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston was not merely 
Lord Aberdeen’s predecessor and suc- 
cessor. He was his exact opposite in 
his conceptions of diplomacy. He had 
no idea of subordinating the little to 
the great. Wherever British interests 
were threatened, wherever the British 
citizen was injured, he thought it his 
duty to speak with the voice of a minis- 
ter conscious that he has the strength 
of England at his back. The British 
citizen, like the Civis Romanus, was en- 
abled to boast that *‘ in whatever land 
he might be, the watchful eye and the 
strong arm of England would protect 
him.’? A resolute policy of this char- 
acter has undoubtedly its attractions. 
But it fails to take into account the 
obvious facts that there are two sides 
to most questions ; that even English- 
men are not always quite reasonable in 
their conduct and their claims ; that a 
remedy should be sought for little in- 
juries with the least offence to the sus- 
ceptibilities of other nations ; that, in 
short, ‘‘les petites querelles’’ should 
not be allowed to mar “ great affairs of 
state.”? One of our diplomatists in 1850 
is reported to have said that, much as 
he admired Lord Palmerston, he 
wished that the British fleet was not 
used to exact every claim of eighteen- 
pence. The reader who studies the 
story of Don Pacifico will probably 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

Whatever may have been the merits 
or demerits of Lord Palmerston’s for- 
eign policy, there is no doubt that it 
impressed the imagination of his fel- 
low-countrymen. And this impression 
gained strength from the events which 
preceded the Crimean War. It is 
probable that this unfortunate episode 
in our history might have been avoided 
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if the Cabinet had clearly announced 
its intention, either of resisting Russian 
aggression at all hazards, or of leaving 
Turkey unaided to settle her differ- 
ences with her great opponent. The 
first course, which would have been 
adopted by Lord Palmerston, would, in 
all probability, have induced Russia to 
pause ; the second course, which would 
probably have been taken by Lord 
Aberdeen, might have impressed on 
Turkey the necessity of timely conces- 
sions. But it was the misfortune of 
the Cabinet of 1853 that, while the 
prime minister was able to prevent the 
adoption of Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
posals, he had not the firmness to 
insist on his own policy. The Cabinet 
drifted when it ought to have acted ; 
war ensued, and Lord Aberdeen, held 
responsible for the sufferings of the 
army, was driven from office. On his 
fall the country felt instinctively that 
the one man who had known his own 
mind throughout the preceding years 
was best qualified for dealing with the 
crisis, and Lord Palmerston became 
prime minister. 

The resolute foreign policy which 
Lord Palmerston habitually pursued, 
especially in the East, had been warmly 
praised by Mr. Disraeli years before in 
‘“*Tancred.”” But in 1876-1878, Mr. 
Disraeli did more than praise it; he 
imitated or exaggerated it. When the 
country was profoundly moved by the 
reports of atrocious cruelties in Bul- 
garia, he made the great mistake of 
treating these stories as coffee-house 
babble. The secret history of the Bea- 
consfield administration has yet to be 
written ; but it can hardly be doubted 
that many members of his own Cabinet 
disapproved of the Oriental sympathies 
and callous language of the prime min- 
ister. The country, roused to a sense 
of its true duties by Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence, refused to support the 
Porte. A conference was held at Con- 
stantinople to endeavor to arrange 
terms of pacification, and Lord Salis- 
bury was selected to represent this 
country at the conference. 

The results of the conference tended 
to strengthen the hands of the more 
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peaceful members of the Cabinet. For 
while Lord Salisbury had no difficulty 
in arranging matters with the Russian 
envoy, he found that the Turk was im- 
movably opposed to concessions. The 
British government could not obviously 
go to war with a power which was ac- 
cepting its suggestion, for the sake of 
supporting another power which was 
rejecting its advice ; and, at a meeting 
of the conference, Lord Salisbury 
warned the Porte, in the name of his 
government, that if it refused to give 
way the responsibility for the conse- 
quence would rest solely with the sul- 
tan and his advisers. 

Even after the outbreak of war there 
was at first nothing to indicate any 
change in this policy. On the contrary, 
Lord Derby, as foreign minister, repre- 
sented the position of the Cabinet in 
a despatch which Mr. Gladstone might 
have authorized ; and Lord Salisbury 
endeavored to check the alarm which 
Russian successes in Asia were excit- 
ing by ascribing it to “* the popular use 
of maps on too small a scale.’? But, in 
December, 1877, or in January, 1878, 
the fall of Plevna and the passage of 
the Balkans placed Turkey at the 
mercy of her opponent. On the 23rd 
January, news arriving that the Rus- 
sians were marching on Adrianople, the 
Cabinet decided to send the British 
fleet to Constantinople, and to ask Par- 
liament for a credit of £6,000,000. 
Lord Carnarvon, the secretary of 
state for the colonies, thereupon re- 
signed office. At the end of March 
the Russian government admitted that 
it had signed the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano, “and boldly announced that, 
though it left to other powers the lib- 
erty of raising such questions as they 
might think fit, it reserved to itself 
the liberty of accepting or not accepting 
the discussion of those questions.”’ 
The Cabinet then called out the re- 
serves; Lord Derby resigned office, 
and Lord Salisbury became foreign 
minister. 

Then ensued the Congress of Berlin, 
and that ‘Peace with Honor” which 
so profoundly impressed the imagina- 
tion of the people. And, in one sense, 
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policies of the queen’s prime ministers. 
But perhaps the most striking testi- 
mony to the merits of our rulers during 
the period may be found in the growth 
of our empire and the prosperity of its 
people. S. WALPOLE. 


the terms made at Berlin deserved ap- 
proval. It was worth while incurring 
some risk for the sake of ensuring the 
principle that arrangements which had 
been laid down by Europe should not 
be altered by a single power. In other 
respects there is good reason for doubt- 
ing whether the terms which were 
agreed upon at Berlin were preferable 
to those which had been enforced on 
Turkey at San Stefano. The chief 
points in the latter treaty to which 
Lord Beaconsfield took exception were 
the cession of Batoum to Russia and 
the consolidation of Bulgaria. Batoum 
remained Russian after Berlin. Rou- 
melia was separated from Bulgaria ; 
but the separation was only maintained 
for seven years. 

The controversy with Russia led 
directly to the second Afghan war. 
We are not prepared to assert that the 
government of the day was wrong in 
refusing to permit a Russian envoy to 
remain at the court of Cabul when 
Shere Ali had declined to receive an 
English mission. But it is doubtful 
whether the object could not have been 
gained by direct negotiations with St. 
Petersburg, instead of by measures 
which necessarily led to war with 
Afghanistan. The milder course should, 
at least, have been adopted before 
sterner and more uncompromising 
methods were resorted to. If, indeed, 
it be necessary, as specialists assert, to 
maintain the kingdom of the ameer as 
a buffer state on our Indian frontier, 
common sense seems to indicate that 
we should strengthen, not weaken, the 
buffer. To cripple your buffer by in- 
vasion, and to treat it as an enemy, 
are, apparently, sure methods of mak- 
ing it both inefficient and hostile. 

We have no space in this article to 
deal with the careers of the other min- 
isters of the reign. We cannot dwell 
on the great services of Lord John 
Russell, or the fervid eloquence of Lord 
Derby, or even attempt the parallel, 
which we should have liked to have 
drawn, between the characters of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Rosebery. We 
have endeavored only briefly to indi- 
cate some of the salient features in the 
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WITH THOMAS INGOLDSBY IN KENT. 

TOURISTS may be moved by many 
considerations in their travels ; they 
may be sentimental or unsentimental, 
commercial or uncommercial ; they 
may be in search of health, sport, re- 
laxation or the picturesque, but it is 
quite certain that no one ever left his 
home to travel without a motive of 
some sort. They may be antiquarians 
or archeologists, bent upon the inspec- 
tion of prehistoric tumuli or of ancient 
churches ; or historians, longing to see 
the scene of some great historical 
event ; or, if of a more romantic turn 
of mind, may desire rather to visit 
places which have been made immortal 
by poets or novelists. Every traveller 
in Italy knows how a knowledge of 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ increases 
the interest of Florence, and that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘“ Transforma- 
tion’’ is the best possible supplement 
to a guide-book to Rome, and it may 
be averred that few intelligent English 
tourists in Belgium have ever wan- 
dered through the streets of Brussels 
without thinking of Thackeray’s ‘* Van- 
ity Fair,” and of the partings of Raw- 
don Crawley and Becky, and of 
George Osborne and Amelia, on the 
memorable night which preceded the 
battle of Quatre Bras. But it is not 
only in foreign countries that a knowl- 
edge of great works of imagination 
adds a romantic interest to travel, for 
many parts of England are made 
equally memorable by similar causes, 
and of all the counties of England, 
Kent has, in this respect, been the 
most fortunate. The district round 
Rochester is redolent with memories of 
Dickens. Whoever went to that city 
without looking at the Bull where 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends stopped, 
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and asking to see the Assembly Rooms, 
where Mr. Jingle in the coat with the 
Pickwickian buttons cut out the chol- 
eric litle Dr. Slammer of the 97th 
with the widow ? and many a visitor 
has purposely gone over to Cobham to 
visit the Leather Bottle, where Mr. 
Tupman retired from the world to hide 
his grief at the perfidy of Miss War- 
die. But Dickens is not the only 
writer of the present century who has 
made the county of Kent the scene of 
his creatures of the imagination ; there 
is another genial humorist, who was 
never so happy as when he wrote of 
the county he loved so well, Richard 
Harris Barham, otherwise Thomas In- 
goldsby. 

Barham was a thorough Kentishman, 
delighting in its legends, traditions, and 
local history, and proud of its ancient 
mansions and churches, and its lovely 
rural scenery. In his biography by his 
son, he is shown as always full of ardor 
to restore the farmhouse, which he had 
inherited, of Tappington, and he man- 
aged to twine many of his best legends 
round the old house, to which he gave 
the name of Tappington Everard. So 
realistically does he describe the old 
house and grounds, and so skilfully by 
many side lights and trifling hints does 
he elaborate the family history of an 
old Kentish county family, that it is 
difficult to believe that Tappington 
Everard, and the family of Ingoldsby, 
which had dwelt there, were alike fic- 
tions of his vivid imagination. It is 
hard, when wandering around Canter- 
bury —surely one of the most fasci- 
nating of all English cities—not to 
believe, when in presence of one of the 
beautiful old English houses in the 
neighborhood, that one has at last dis- 
covered the real Tappington Everard. 
But fortunately the author of the ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends” did not invent sites 
for his most charming tales ; it is pos- 
sible to visit Minster in Sheppey and 
see the sculptured monument of poor 
Grey Dolphin ; any one can see, even 
from the train, the twin towers of the 
ruined church of Reculvers, commem- 
orated in the ‘* Brothers of Birching- 
ton ;”? and the roads along which the 
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companions of Smuggler Bill galloped 
are real roads, and the villages through 
which that bravo himself passed are 
real villages. 

Of all the stories in prose, which Mr. 
Barham intertwined with his poetical 
legends, none is better known or more 
liked than ‘*Grey Dolphin, a Legend 
of Sheppey ;”’ and the wanderer, who 
finds himself anywhere within reach of 
that interesting island, cannot do better 
than make a pilgrimage to Minster. 
He can spend a night or two at Sheer- 
ness, one of the dirtiest of English 
dockyard towns, and can by either 
walking or driving make a tour of the 
interesting part of the Isle of Sheppey 
in a single day. Sheerness is only in- 
teresting to a visitor who delights in 
inspecting dockyards, and who does 
not mind being aroused during the 
night by the hideous yell of the fog- 
horn on the Nore lightship, or awaked 
in the morning by the noise of the 
firing of the big guns; for the lover 
of the picturesque it has few, if any, 
charms at all. Yet it is not unpleasant 
to sit upon one of the seats on the sea 
wall, and think of the little fort, built 
upon piles in the seventeenth century, 
which marked the commencement of 
the life of the present busy town ; and 
a philosopher on the fate of nations 
might think of the disastrous year 
1667, when the Dutch under their great 
admiral, De Ruyter, destroyed the little 
fort, before proceeding on his way to 
burn the English ships at Chatham, 
and ponder on the condition of Holland 
now, as compared to those days, when 
it was the greatest naval and commer- 
cial nation in the world. From Sheer- 
ness the admirer of the ‘ Ingoldsby; 
Legends’ can start off to Minster to 
see the tomb of the baron “‘ who called 
for his boots,’? and the sculptured me- 
morial of poor Grey Dolphin. 

The little village of Minster is 
perched upon a hillside, and in the 
summer sun is the picture of a lovely 
Kentish village. In its rural quiet, it 
seeins not three but thirty miles at 
least from the busy, noisy, smoky town 
of Sheerness, and as the traveller 
climbs the steep hill towards the 
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church, he cannot help admiring the 
curious old cottages, and the quaint old 
inn, which faces the old convent gate 
house. This gate house is all that is 
now left of the great convent of Bene- 
dictine nuns founded in 673 by St. 
Sexburga, widow of Ercombert, king of 
Kent, and re-founded on a larger scale 
by Archbishop William of Corbeil in 
1130, after its destruction by the Danes 
in the ninth century. This convent 
must have been well known to Sir Rob- 
ert de Shurland, for tradition asserts 
that an underground passage still ex- 
ists between it and Shurland House, 
which stands on the site of the old 
baronial castle, a tradition for that mat- 
ter common enough in many other parts 
of the country. One cannot but think 
that if Mr. Barham had ever visited 
Minster himself, — for there seems in 
his biography to be no record that he 
ever was in the Isle of Sheppey at all, 
— he would have made some mention 
of the flurrying and scurrying of the 
nuns of St. Sexburga at the news of the 
death of Father Fothergill. But it is 
not with the village or with the old 
convent of Minster-in-Sheppey, so 
called to distinguish it from Minster-in- 
Thanet, that the admirer of Grey Dol- 
phin is chiefly concerned ; it is the 
church he wants to visit. It is not 
without some trouble that he will gain 
admission, for the church is not one of 
those which stand always open to the 
visitor. He will have to go right to 
the other end of the village, in search 
of the individual who combines the 
offices of sexton and parish clerk, and 
when he has found him he will be re- 
joiced to find a character in which Tom 
Ingoldsby’s self would have delighted. 
This Democritus, junior, or laughing 
philosopher will possibly inform the 
tourist, as he informed the writer, that 
he is the best doctor in the village, be- 
cause he made people laugh, and will 
certainly amuse him, and earn his 
shilling more worthily than some of 
the lantern-jawed individuals, who, for 
inscrutable reasons, are generally se- 
lected as custodians of village churches. 
Yet he seems lamentably ignorant of 
the legend which gives his church its 





chief interest, and in no way resembles 
“the respectable elderly lady” (per- 
haps a fiction of Barham’s vivid imag- 
ination) who ‘as she showed the 
monument, failed not to read her audi- 
tors a fine moral lesson on the sin of 
ingratitude, or to claim a sympathizing 
tear to the memory of poor Grey Dol- 
phin.”’ 

The fine tomb of Sir Robert de Shur- 

land is on the south wall of the church, 
and is, considering its age, in very fair 
preservation. ‘His hands,” again to 
quote the biographer who has made his 
name and story household words, “ are 
clasped in prayer ; his legs, crossed in 
that position so prized by Templars in 
ancient, and tailors in modern days, 
bespeak him a soldier of the faith in 
-alestine.”? At his feet lies a little 
foot page, with a dirk in his hand, who 
has received no mention in the famous 
legend, but whose appearance must be 
much the same as that of the little 
foot page commemorated in the “ In- 
goldsby Penance ;”’ by his side is rep- 
resented the famous sword, which the 
baron called Tickletoby, and “close 
behind his dexter calf lies sculptured 
in bold relief a horse’s head’’ sur- 
rounded by a sort of wavy fringe, 
which imagination may convert into an 
imitation of the waves of the sea. 
This then is the head of poor Grey 
Dolphin, the horse, who by his swim- 
ming won his master’s pardon, and 
who was so ill requited for his gallant 
effort. Readers of the ‘* Ingoldsby 
Legends ”’ will always believe that this 
must be Grey Dolphin, and will reject 
with scorn the matter-of-fact explana- 
tion of the antiquarians, that in reality 
the horse’s head only signifies that Sir 
Robert de Shurland had received a 
grant of the ‘ wreck of the sea”’ for his 
manor, and was entitled to everything 
he could touch with the point of his 
lance after riding into the sea at low 
water as far as possible. Happily the 
author of ‘* Murray’s Guide to Kent” 
admits that this explanation is by no 
means satisfactory, and we may be- 
lieve in Grey Dolphin, without being 
assured that his existence is purely a 
myth. 
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But the tomb of Sir Robert de Shur- 
land is not the only thing worth visit- 
ing the church of Minster for ; and the 
pilgrim to the church consecrated to 
Grey Dolphin by Thomas Ingoldsby 
will not fail to notice many other ob- 
jects of interest. Foremost among 
these are the brasses of Sir John de 
Northwode and his wife, Joan de 
Badlesmere. Readers of the legend 
will remember that John de Northwode 
was the name of the sheriff who led 
the posse comitatus of the. county of 
Kent to attack the castle of Shurland 
at the command of St. Austin, in order 
to punish the baron for the murder of 
the friar. He will remember too how, 
when the doughty little baron sallied 
forth with Tickletoby, John de North- 
wode fled away with William of Hever, 
and Roger of Leybourne; and here 
he will see the brass of the identical 
John de Northwode. This brass has a 
curious interest of its own. Haines in 
his ‘* Monumental Brasses’’ says that 
the knight’s effigy ‘has undergone a 
peculiar Procrustean process, several 
inches having been removed from the 
centre of the figure to make it equal in 
length to that of his wife. The legs 
have been restored and crossed at the 
ankles, an attitude apparently not con- 
templated by the original designer. 
From the style of engraving these 
alterations seem to have been made at 
the close of the fifteenth century.” 
Unfortunately the modern craze for in- 
terfering with and improving (Heaven 
save the mark !) the works of antiquity 
has not left this curious brass alone. 
It has been restored, and a piece let in 
in order to make it symmetrical, with 
the result that the brass of the good 
sheriff and knight is now several inches 
longer than that of his wife, and is 
made ridiculous by a bright patch of 
modern work in the midst of the en- 
graving of the fourteenth century. 
Why is it that such curiosities cannot 
be left alone, and that people will med- 
dle with things that do not concern 
them! Perhaps the rage for restora- 
tion will next touch the tomb of Robert 
de Shurland himself, and _ interfere 
with the effigy of Grey Dolphin. It is 
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a pity that instead of meddling with 
the brasses, more care was not taken 
of the old oak rood-screen, part of 
which, according to the Democritus of 
a parish clerk, was used by a bygone 
vicar for firewood! A curious chapel 
on the north side of the chancel, now 
used as a vestry, and containing a mag- 
nificent old oak chest of the fourteenth 
century, still possesses a bell, used, 
according once again to our laughing 
friend, to call the nuns of the convent 
to church, but more likely, in reality, 
to summon the village children to 
school, for the parish school used to be 
held in this chanel, before the days of 
School Boards. Some of the old pews 
are also worth looking at, as well as 
the carillon keyboard, which, however, 
is not much used now; and then the 
inspection of the church of Miuster-in- 
Sheppey is over. 

From Minster the visitor will do well 
to walk a couple of miles further to 
Eastchurch, in order to have a glimpse 
of Shurland farmhouse, which stands 
upon the site of Shurland Castle, the 
stronghold of the baron. Mr. Barham, 
with that extraordinary skill he pos- 
sessed of weaving all his legends into 
some connection with his imaginary 
house of Ingoldsby, says that ‘* Mar- 
garet Shurland in due course became 
Margaret Ingoldsby ; her portrait still 
hangs in the gallery at Tappington. 
The features are handsome, but shrew- 
ish ; but we never could learn that she 
actually kicked her husband.” As a 
fact, Margaret Shurland, the daughter 
and heiress of the baron, married Wil- 
liam Cheyney, and her descendant, 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, warden of the 
Cinque Ports, whose tomb is in Mins- 
ter Church, built the present house of 
Shurland, on the site of the ancient 
baronial castle. Only part of this beau- 
tiful Elizabethan edifice, which is now 
turned into a farmhouse, remains, but 
the gate and gate towers still remain to 
perpetuate the name of Shurland, and 
the taste and wealth of the baron’s 
descendants. Not far from Shurland 
lies the village of Eastchurch, which 
possesses a fine parish church, in the 
perpendicular style, which has unfor- 
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tunately been so very much restored 
that no trace of antiquity is to be dis- 
cerned about it by the ordinary trav- 
eller. The most interesting thing in 
it is a fine Jacobean tomb of Gabriel 
Livesey and his wife, whose son, Sir 
Michael Livesey, sat in the Long Par- 
liament as M.P. for the borough of 
Queenborough, and signed the death- 
warrant of Charles I. From East- 
church an easy walk brings the wan- 
derer back to Sheerness, not regretting 
his pilgrimage to the tomb of Grey 
Dolphin. 

It has been worth while to describe 
Minster at this length, because the 
Isle of Sheppey is very little known to 
the tourist, though well worth visiting, 
and the recollection of Mr. Barham’s 
most delightful prose legend might be 
an incentive to many people who like 
to travel with an object ; but other and 
better-known spots in Kent are also 
chosen by him as the sites of some of 
his even more famous poetical legends. 
One of the most interesting of these 
places is Reculvers, of which the towers 
of the dismantled church can be seen 
from the railway after passing Herne 
Bay Station. Few places in Kent have 
a more interesting history. In Roman 
days it was the site of an ancient camp 
or fortress, which guarded the north 
mouth of the Wansum, then a broad 
band of sea, making the Isle of Thanet 
a veritable island, as Richborough, the 
ancient Rutupise, guarded the southern 
outlet. From Regulbium, its old Ro- 
man name was converted by the Saxons 
of Kent into Raculf Ceastre, and it was 
thither that King Ethelbert, the Saxon 
king of Kent, retired after his baptism 
by St. Augustine. Apart from history, 
the place has an interest from the rav- 
ages of the sea, which has advanced 
there with much rapidity, and used to 
lay bare the bones of the buried dead 
in the churchyard. The twin towers, 
known as the ‘ Sisters,” have been 
made familiar by pictures of every sort, 
and the ruined church on the edge of 
the cliff is as well known as any spot in 
Kent. The old church itself was need- 
lessly demolished at the beginning of 





the present century, on account of the 
encroachments of the sea ; but the twin 
towers still stand, and with the dis- 
mantled church are protected by an 
embankment built by the Trinity 
House. The towers still act as bea- 
cons and landmarks to all travellers by 
sea in those waters, and it may be still 
remembered by some who sail that way 
that it was the ancient custom for all 
mariners to doff their hats and offer a 
prayer to Our Lady of Reculvers, as 
they looked upon the twin towers. It 
was regarded as a good omen if the 
towers were clearly seen on an outward 
voyage from the Thames, and as a cer- 
tain presage of coming evil if perchance 
they were concealed by fog. 

The best-known legend relating to 
them is that commemorated in their 
name of the “*Twin Sisters.”” The 
story goes that the abbess of the Bene- 
dictine Convent at Davington, near 
Faversham, was sailing to fulfil a vow 
made to Our Lady of Broadstairs at her 
chapel there, when a storm came on 
and the boat was wrecked. She herself 
was saved, but her sister was drowned ; 
and in gratitude for her own preserva- 
tion, and in memory of her sister’s 
fate, she erected the twin towers to 
serve as a landmark. This is not the 
legend which Mr. Barham adopted ; he 
preferred to give a more amusing inter- 
pretation of the significance of the two 
towers, and he gave it in his ‘‘ Brothers 
of Birchington.” 

The adjacent village has grown into 
a sort of poets’ and artisis’ home by 
the sea; the Birchington bungalows 
are now well known, and the whole 
place is sacred to the memory of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, who made it his home 
and died there. All lovers of Ingoldsby 
know the import of the legend, the 
description of the two brothers, the 
scandalous goings-on of Robert de 
Birchington, and the exemplary be- 
havior of Richard, Old Nick’s mistake, 
and the fortunate intervention of St. 
Thomas & Becket. 


The traveller still, 
In the voyage that we talk’d about, marks 
on the hill 
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Overhanging the sea, the ‘“‘twin towers” 
raised there 

By ‘‘ Robert aud Richard, those two pretty 
men.” 


Both tall and upright, 
And just equal in height ; 
The Trinity House talk’d of painting them 


white, 

And the thing was much spoken of some 
time ago, 

When the duke, I believe —but I really 
don’t know — 


Well —there the ‘‘ Twins ”’ stand 
On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Columbine 
sand, 
And many a poor man have Robert and 
Dick 
By their vow caused to ’scape, like them- 
selves, from Old Nick. 


Mr. Barham seems to have always 
had an especial fondness for Herne 
Bay and its neighborhood ; it was to 
Herne Bay that he went when almost 
broken down with grief at the fearfully 
sudden death of his second son from 
cholera, and his knowledge of all the 
villages in the neighborhood is shown 
in that inimitable ballad the ‘“‘ Smug- 
gler’s Leap.” Herne, Sturry, Grove 
Ferry, St. Nicholas (better known as 
St. Nicholas-at-Wade), Chislett, Up- 
street, and Sarre are all Kentish vil- 
lages ; and those who are fond of a 
country ride cannot do better than fol- 
low the course of Smuggler Bill or his 
companions, though they will have no 
Exciseman Gill at their horses’ heels. 
It is curious with what felicity Mr. 
Barham selected the site for the last 
exploit of Smuggler Bill, for the bay 
between Swale-cliff and Reculvers was 
one of the chief resorts for smugglers 
in the whole county of Kent; the glen, 
or chine, as it would be termed in some 
parts of England, called Bishopsbourne, 
half-way between Herne Bay and Re- 
culvers, was particularly famous for 
them; and the last man killed in a 
smuggling affray in this part of En- 
gland lost his life where the modern 
watering-place of Herne Bay stands, at 
a spot corresponding nearly with the 
end of William Street. 
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To describe every place in Kent to 
which the ‘*Ingoldsby Legends ’’ have 
given an added interest is not so much 
the purpose of this article as to touch 
upon some of the less well-known spots 
which are mentioned in them. It can- 
not be said that Margate jetty derives 
any lustre from being associated with 
the *‘ misadventure ’’ of Mr. Simpkin- 
son with the little vulgar boy, or that a 
visit to Dover would be of any use in 
trying to understand and enjoy the 
witty ‘‘ Lay of the Old Woman clothed 
in Grey,’’ which is entitled ‘* A Legend 
of Dover.’’ But a knowledge of the 
Wizard of Folkestone will serve to give 
an interest to the pleasant walk from 
Folkestone to Westenhanger, though it 
is difficult from the present fashionable 
watering-place to build up a picture of 
the old town two centuries ago, which 
is so graphically described in that weil- 
known legend in prose. Yet there is 
one city, the capital of Kent, indeed, 
the beautiful old cathedral city of Can- 
terbury, which Mr. Barham seems to 
have loved especially, and which is the 
scene of two of his most popular poet- 
ical legends, ‘‘ The Ghost,’’ and * Nell 
Cooxk.”? The first of these poems tells 
the story of Nick Mason, the cobbler, 
and his wife, the visit of the ghost to 
the former and its kindness in pointing 
out the iron ring of a trap-door in Can- 
terbury Castle, and Nick’s attempt to 
mark the spot by driving his awl into 
the place, and concludes : — 

And still he listens with averted eye, 

When gibing neighbors make 

Ghost’ their theme ; 
While ever from that hour they all declare 
That Mrs. Mason used a cushion in her 
chair. 

This poem is written in ** Don Juan ” 
metre, and never, it may be confidently 
asserted, have the peculiar tricks and 
nuances of Byron’s versification been 
better caught. The couple of stanzas 
in which Mr. Barham describes the 
castle are worth quoting, both from 
their wit and humor, and from the 
truth of the description, for the gas- 
works still exist there, more shame to 
the citizens of the cathedral city : — 


**the 
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The castle was a huge and antique mound, 
Proof against all th’ artillery of the 
quiver, 
Ere those abominable guns were found, 
To send cold lead through gallant war- 
rior’s liver. 
It stands upon a gently rising ground, 
Sloping down gradually to the river, 
Resembling (to compare great things with 
smaller) 
A well-scoop’d, mouldy Stilton cheese — 
but taller. 


The keep, I find,’s been sadly alter’d 
lately, 
And, ‘stead of mail-clad knights, of 
honor jealous, 
In martial panoply so grand and stately, 
Its walls are fill’d with money-making 
fellows, 
And stuff’d, unless I’m misinforméd greatly, 
With leaden pipes, and coals, and coke, 
and bellows ; 
In short, so great a change has come to 
pass, 
’Tis now a manufactory of Gas. 


Still better known is the poem of 
** Nell Cook, a Legend of the ‘ Dark 
Entry,’” and all lovers of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends ”’ will assuredly wan- 
der round the Precincts and see the 
dark passage, where the jealous Nelly 
Cook was buried alive, and where her 
spirit is reported to walk. All visitors 
to Canterbury go to the cathedral, and 
are shown over the choir and other 
reserved parts of the ancient building 
by the highly respectable vergers with 
the regular monotonous tale. All 
Chapters are not so kindly as those of 
Wells, and at Canterbury the traveller 
has to submit to the lecture of the 
showman, and is not allowed to look at 
things by himself, but is obliged to be 
shown round with a party. Fortu- 
nately he may wander as he lists in the 
Precincts, and if he remembers his 
** Nell Cook ”’ will soon find his way 
round to the north side of the cathe- 
dral, and loiter into the Dark Entry 
sacred to the ‘“‘manes” of Nell. The 
entry is no longer ‘ dark,’’? however, 
for the arches have been opened, but 
the passage is still damp and bears an 
impress of mystery upon it. From 
it can be seen some of the canons’ 
houses, and it is easy to imagine the 





person of Nell Cook’s clerical em- 

ployer. 

The canon was a portly man—of Latin 
and of Greek 

And learned lore he had good store — yet 
health was on his cheek. 

The Priory fare was scant and spare, the 
bread was made of rye, 

The beer was weak, yet he was sleek — he 
had a merry eye. 

The rest of the story is well known 
to all lovers of the ‘“‘Ingoldsby Le- 
gends,”’ down to the fate of the unfor- 
tunate souls who had chanced to meet 
Nell Cook’s sprite on a Friday night : 
No matter who—no matter what condi- 

tion, age, or sex, 

But some ‘‘get shot,’’ and some “ get 
drown’d,’’ and some ‘‘ get’’ broken 
necks ; 

Some ‘‘ get run over’’ by a coach ; and one 
beyond the seas 

‘*Got’’ scraped to death with oyster shells 
among the Caribbees ! 


Whatever their fates might have 
been, we have no fear of Nell Cook in 
this unsuperstitious age; but all the 
same we feel grateful to the genial 
humorist who has given us the incen- 
tive to wander round Canterbury Ca- 
thedral and pause a while in the Dark 
Entry. 

Gratitude is essentially the feeling 
which every one who loves the “ In- 
goldsby Legends” feels towards the 
author of those charming stories in 
prose and verse. Never has there lived 
an English humorist whose kindly wit 
grows more firmly in the hearts of those 
who know his works well ; and, if popu- 
larity be a criterion of merit, no author 
ranks more highly among the writers 
of the present century. If one thinks 
of the wits and humorists of Barham’s 
time, it is easy to see that none of his 
generation has such an enduring and 
increasing popularity at the present 
time. Who now reads the novels of 
Theodore Hook ? how many read any- 
thing by Maginn or Father Prout ? and 
yet in their time these men had as 
high if not higher reputations than Mr. 
Barham. The ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ” 
have become classic, and it may safely 
be asserted that they will remain so: 
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and wherever the English language is 
spoken, it may be taken as a fact that 
the works of Barham are known and 
loved. If so, enduring interest will 
always attach to the places of which he 
wrote ; and Canterbury, Reculvers, and 
above all Minster-in-Sheppey, will be 
classic ground to the lovers of Thomas 
Ingoldsby, and many a pilgrimage will 
in future days be made to the tomb of 
Grey Dolphin. 
H. MorsE STEPHENS. 


From The Graphic. 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE BROMO. 

VERY few people are aware that 
there are Brahmins in Java. When 
Brahma is spoken of one usually thinks 
at once of India and Burmah, but 
Brahmins still flourish in the southern 
provinces of Java and the neighboring 
islands of Madura and Bali. I found 
myself in Java, and was advised to see 
their great festival, the worship of the 
Bromo. This ceremony is so called 
because on a certain day in October 
the Brahmins assemble in large num- 
bers in the extinct crater of the Bromo 
to propitiate the evil genius whose 
groans, as they term it, are heard from 
the only portion of this volcano which 
remains in an active state. To this 
presiding genius, known to them as 
the Pungooroo Gunong, or keeper of 
the mountains, fruit and poultry are 
offered in abundance, and when we 
heard his growling at the guest-house 
at Tosari, about fifteen miles away, 
one of our servants remarked that it 
was the way the evil spirit manifested 
his desire for human flesh. To come 
to Tosari from Surabaya is a distance 
of at least seventy miles or more. To- 
sari is in the range of a wild mountain 
district, green with vegetation, at an 
altitude of four thousand feet above sea 
level. 

It is a district where coffee is grown 
below this altitude, and at the height 
where our hotel is situated grow all 
European vegetables, including aspar- 
agus, and these are sent to the markets 
in the lowlands by Van Rhee —pen- 
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sioned-off soldier, market gardener, 
and landlord of the guest-house. A 
thick November cloud, supervening 
while we were at early breakfast, com- 
pletely shut out the bright sun which 
had welcomed our rising at five, and in 
a very short time the rooms of the 
house or bungalow were filled with a 
damp atmosphere. This was followed 
by a downpour of rain, which disheart- 
ened us considerably ; but by eight it 
began to clear a little, so we mounted 
our ponies, and our party of eight — 
three Europeans and five natives — 
made a start for the Bromo. After 
passing through endless fields on the 
mountain slopes covered with Euro- 
pean vegetables as luxuriant as they 
are at home, and continuing our way 
for some miles over a winding road 
through a picturesque country, we 
reached the flagstaff mountain. Here 
the green slopes give way to a tall yel- 
low grass, to bushy, prickly shrubs and 
plants, spreading out like rhododen- 
drons, bearing delicate pink flowers. 
This undergrowth affords capital cover 
for peacocks and other wild birds, 
whilst above it are seen lanky trees 
with dark green leaves very like our 
firs. A ride of an hour and a half fur- 
ther brought us to the foot of the 
Mungal — another high cone, where we 
dismounted and walked to the top, 
whence we had a bird’s-eye view of the 
enormous extinct crater at our feet, 
said to be the largest in the world, be- 
ing about four or five miles in diame- 
ter. Beneath us was the Dasar, or 
floor of the crater, called also, from the 
wrinkles on the surface, which resem- 
ble a sea bed at the ebb of the tide — 
the Sagara Wadi, or Sand Sea. This 
seemed but a short leap from where 
we stood, so we were, therefore, sur- 
prised to be told by Van Rhee that it 
would take a quarter of an hour to de- 
scend. Before descending, let me say 
that the mountain we were on forms 
one of a chain which, rising in irregu- 
lar or serrated ridges, surrounds the 
entire crater. The centre of the crater 
is bisected by a cluster of mountains 
of various shapes — conical, pyramidal, 
and blunted, or worn down like the one 
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now in full action. Many of them 
have deep ravines running down the 
slopes from their summits, the effect 
of former rivers of lava or mud. 

Our descent on pony-back proved to 
be rather difficult, for the path was 
very slippery and the way narrow, 
being cut out or excavated in the 
mountains. The earth on each side 
was composed of clay and sand, veined 
with lines of chalk, and as we ap- 
proached ‘the floor’’ this changed to 
charred stone, gravel, and cinders. 
We set our ponies — which resembled 
wild Arabs over a sandy desert —at 
full speed, and in a short time reached 
a spot about a mile from the actual 
Bromo, or active volcano, from which 
issued dense smoke and a wild, deafen- 
ing noise. At this spot we saw a 
large number of people assembled in 
groups, who were eating ‘and praying, 
or chatting, laughing, and singing. In 
the crowd walked the wodonos and 
mantries — that is, heads of small vil- 
lages or districts — gaily dressed, with 
their burnished krisses glittering amid 
the folds of their sarongs, or large 
piece of colored silk hanging over the 
skirt from the waist; while behind 
each was seen a small retinue, some 
carrying long spears, and one of whom 
bore a large gilt umbrella. There 
were also Arab vendors of amulets, 
charms, and vials of dye for the eyelids 
and for the nails. 

A large space was devoted to the 
offerings, chiefly of fruit, hung on 
wooden stands, and baskets of poultry, 
and on one side were spread about 
twenty mats, on which were patriarchal 
and juvenile looking priests, kneeling 
in the Arab fashion, their bodies partly 
resting on the calves of their legs. 
Before them were small boxes contain- 
ing sandal-wood, frankincense, and 
spices for sale or for burning in small 
wooden censers, and a basket of finely 
plaited rattan containing water, and 
near it a goupillon, or holy water 
sprinkler, of rolled-up banana leaves 
with flowers fixed at the top. Behind 
each pondita, or priest, sat a boy hold- 
ing a large payong, or umbrella. The 
priests wore white robes or gowns 





over the usual skirt, fastened round 
the waist by a broad red belt. Over 
the shoulders hung two stoles of yellow 
silk, bound with scarlet tassels and 
coins fringing the ends. A large tur- 
ban ornamented with kerchiefs of bril- 
liant colors completed their headdress. 
At some signal or sign, the crowd 
gathered before the priests and laid 
their offerings before them in humble 
adoration, and loud prayers, then each 
priest dipped his bunch of flowers into 
the holy water and sprinkled it on the 
pineapples, bananas, and other fruits 
and on the accomplishment of this 
ceremony one heard shouts of “* Ayo! 
ayo! Bromo!” ‘“ Forward to the 
Bromo!’ and the tide of human be- 
ings made a rush for the volcano — 
the first who reached it being sure “‘ to 
be favored by fortune.”’ 

Sinking ankle deep in the sandy 
slopes under a burning sun, we at 
length reached the rugged ridge of the 
volcano, The crater is about three 
hundred feet in diameter, sloping down- 
wards to a depth of fully two hundred 
feet. The interior basin is rocky and 
rough, and crusted over with deposits 
of sulphur, and the floor below is also 
coated thickly with red and yellow sub- 
stance. From about the centre issued 
dense volumes of smoke. Enormous 
cakes of red earth, like baked mud, 
which crumbled at the touch, lay about 
in masses on the ridge and sides of the 
crater. All the priests having attained 
the summit, prayers were said, after 
which they handed the offerings to 
their owners, who hurled cocoanuts, 
cakes, fruits, coins, and even live poul- 
try into the yawning gulf. After this 
ceremony the people descended to the 
plain below and amused themselves 
with games, dances, throwing stones 
for luck over a pyramidal mound, and 
also in scrambling for chickens thrown 
up in the air to be caught or torn to 
pieces by the scramblers. 

The volcano is about thirteen miles 
in circumference, and it is considered 
to be one of the largest volcanoes in 
the world. I think the people inhabit- 
ing this province of Besuki have fallen 
off from the rigid simplicity of the 

















Hademoiselle de Maupin. 


Brahmin religion. In their mode of 
living they are considered to subsist 
chiefly on a vegetable diet, though my 
servant, who was a Mahometan, de- 
clined their invitation to eat with them 
because he said they ate unclean ani- 
mals, such as swine and other beasts of 
the forest. 
W. B. D’ ALMEIDA. 


From Temple Bar. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
I. 
HOW SHE CAME. 

WHEN Bill retreated from my 
hearthrug to the precincts of the 
kitchen one day three weeks ago, walk- 
ing backwards with tail erect and eyes 
of flame, swearing double oaths at each 
stairstep he descended, we little 
thought, Bill or I, that Fate, working 
at the loom of our destinies, had in one 
fateful second changed the conditions 
of our lives; making of him a plain 
kitchen cat, making of me a thing of 
trouble. 

It was half past eleven in the morn- 
ing. I was sitting writing at the win- 
dow, Bill was engaged in washing his 
face or some such occupation before 
the fire; perfect peace reigned in my 
small room, only broken by the falling 
of cinders on the hearth. 

I was in the act of scratching out a 
word and choosing between two sub- 
stitutes, when my door opened and the 
servantmaid appeared bearing a band- 
box. She said it had just been left for 
me by a “ gentleman.”’ 

I expressed surprise, for as I never 
wear bonnets, bandboxes are never 
left at my door. especially bandboxes 
of this description — copper-colored 
and bearing the name of Madame Elise. 
*¢ Was there not some mistake ? ”’ 

Oh, there was no mistake, my name 
was on it, and she opined—here she 
placed it on the table, and retreated a 
little —‘‘ that there was somethink in 
it alive.” 

Just then, as if in support of her 
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statement, the bandbox on the table 
lurched and reeled. 

I glanced at the address. Yes, that 
was my name written in a woman’s 
handwriting, and my address. 

Here something in the bandbox gave 
a bound, and, placing the Webster’s 
dictionary on the lid for stability sake, 
I said to Mary :— 

*¢ Just go down to Mrs. Thompson ”’ 
— my landlady — ‘“‘ and ask her to come 
up. Ask her to bring a pair of scissors 
with her.” 

A moment later Mrs. Thompson ap- 
peared with her scissors. I took the 
dictionary off the lid, and we com- 
menced to cut the three pieces of cord 
securing it. The lid came off and we 
looked in. In the dusky depths of the 
bandbox, on a bed of crumpled tissue- 
paper, gazing up at us with lambent 
green eyes, sat a thing like avery di- 
minutive feather duster. 

I said “Oh!” and succumbed. I 
had seen what I had seen, and could 
say no more. Then Mrs. Thompson, a 
practical woman of forty, incapable of 
love at first sight, seized the feather 
duster by the neck and placed it on the 
table. 

She said it was a “‘ French cat.’’ 

I thought I had met things before — 
like, but never so fair as this — called 
Persian kittens. But Mrs. Thompson 
was right, it seems, for round the par- 
tridge-colored atomy’s neck -was tied a 
string attaching a docket, and on the 
docket was written ‘“* Mademoiselle de 
Maupin.”? As I was reading the in- 
scription, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, Mademoiselle de Maupin, docket 
and all, sprang to the floor, beat Billy, 
the brindled tom-cat, before her out of 
the room down to the entrance-hall, 
and lastly to the kitchen, at the top of 
whose stairs I found her five seconds 
later, fluffy indeed, but triumphant. 


Il. 

WHAT I HAVE OBSERVED OF HER 

MORALS AND MANNERS. 

SHE hath eleven different methods 
for obtaining milk under false pre- 
tences, yet she can scarcely be six 
wecks old. She deserves to have her 
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small ears smartly boxed fifty times a 
day ; yet hath she fifty alluring ways 
of condoning her offences, converting 
the rage of the offender into baby-talk 
and idiocy. 

As she sits on the mat gazing at the 
fire with the look of a surprised angel, 
you would never imagine that she was 
hatching plans for the stealing of mut- 
ton chops. Yet her system of strategy 
out-maneeuvres all Mrs. Thompson’s 
plans of fortification, though Mrs. 
Thompson weighs fourteen stone and 
she weighs but six ounces, thus prov- 
ing indubitably the power of thought 
over matter. 

She is deaf, and never responds when 
the ireful maidservant is in search of 
her, crying, ‘“* Mawpy |! Mawpy!” Yet 
the rattle of the tea-things bringeth her 
from nowhere at a full canter. 

She will upset the inkstand over my 
manuscripts, and then fall asleep in one 
of my shoes, thus converting the en- 
raged author into a delighted artist. 

She has more “airs ” than a lady of 
Seville ; and look at her now, lying in 
the attitude of a dying Desdemona — 
could you ever imagine her defending 
a mutton bone with the ferocity of a 
tiger ? 

Yet such is her occasional custom. 

Beneath her fluff and feathers she is 
absolutely skin and bone; yet I feel 
there is more “ stuff ’’ in this six ounces 
labelled ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin” 
than in all the twelve pounds of insipid 
Billy drowsing in the kitchen below. 


III. 
OUR MUTUAL FEELINGS. 

THREE weeks have elapsed since the 
bandbox arrived. What, I wonder, 
would life seem like now without the 
perpetual worrit of a Persian kitten ? 

I could hang Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin at times only for that delightful ruff 
round her neck; I could often with 
pleasure chop off that flat head, but the 
fuzzy tail intercedes for it. When she 
dips that tail in my ink-pot I could 
drown her, but when she regards her 
blackened appendage with such sweet 
surprise I can only laugh. 

Does she love me? Well, she is 





certainly attached to me at times. 
When Lam busy her one desire is ap- 
parently to seat herself on my head, 
reaching that distracted eminence by 
twenty different uphill routes all of her 
own devising. Into my coat-tail pock- 
ets she will creep, and, getting up in- 
nocent of her presence, I pace the 
room a time or two, and sit down ona 
—shriek. I have put on my tall hat in 
a hurry and removed it instantaneously 
to disentangle Mademoiselle de Maupin 
from my hair. And languidly dipping 
my fingers in the tobacco-jar, have 
been rewarded with a bite like the bite 
of a fish. 

She hath eaten my singing-canary, 
song-book and all; but that shall be 
thy last offence, shark in angel’s guise ! 
demon in nun’s dress! sarcophagus 
decked in fluff! The cage door is open, 
into it you go, and there shall you stay 
till such time as you repent. 

H, DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


From Chums, 
ROCK-FOWLING. 

AT various parts of the British 
coasts, where the cliffs are high, and 
especially in the western highlands of 
Scotland and all around the Orkney, 
Shetland, and Fiarée Islands, rock-fowl- 
ing is a regular occupation. Where 
there are wild, isolated, and compara- 
tively inaccessible sea-cliffs, there all 
manner of sea-birds live and nestle. 
In springtime and early summer vast 
quantities of eggs are deposited in these 
rocky fastnesses. Dealing neither with 
land nor water to secure his object, the 
hardy fowler must assume familiarity 
with a neutral element ; suspended like 
Mahomet’s coffin, he carries on his 
operations in the air. The edge of the 
precipice over which he ventures often 
overhangs the centre and base; and 
rare skill, nerve, and muscles of steel, 
and the heart of a hero, must all be 
attributes of the daring coastman or 
islander who follows the dangerous 
calling of the rock-fowler. His outfit is 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. 
Some fifty to sixty fathoms of rope (say 
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one hundred and fifty yards at the 
most), a net (somewhat similar to that 
carried by the angler) with which to 
take the eggs, and a bag to store them 
in; these comprise the whole of the 
apparatus. As we know, the face of 
the cliff often curves inwards; so to 
gain the rocky ledge whereon he ‘pur- 
poses to commence his operations, 
having lowered himself the requisite 
distance, the fowler is obliged to give 
himself a pendulous motion in order to 
reach the shelf within. His rope is 
managed with remarkable dexterity. 
Having made fast one end to a rock or 
stake, he swings himself boldly into the 
air, and generally contrives, on the 
rope’s return, to hit the spot at which 
he aims. Landing upon his elevated 
ledge, with a cloud of clanging fowl 
flapping all around him, he makes fast 
his thread of life, and proceeds to ply 
his net and fill his basket. Sometimes 
an old bird will viciously snap at his 
net and fingers, though as a rule the 
sitter, whether male or female, angrily 
retires and joins the noisily protesting 
mass that, between sea and sky, wheels 
to and fro before the invaded sanctu- 
ary. When gathered, the eggs will 
include those of such birds as the 
black-backed gull, cormorant, puffin, 
kittiwake, boatswain (or black-toed) 
gull, guillemot, petrel, razorbill, gan- 
net, and scores of others. Having 
cleared the eggs off his shelf, or ledge, 
the fowler takes hold of his rope, 
swings out into space, and reascends, 
climbing or being hauled up, according 
as he is working single-handed or other- 
wise ; only to resume his operations on 
another face of the precipice which has 
not been harried by himself or some 
other cragsman. 

Of course, a pursuit so dangerous is 
attended with numerous accidents. 
The men of some districts are far more 
reckless than those of others, jeopard- 
izing their lives for the sake of a 
trifling saving in the expense of the 
all-important rope. Thus, in many 
parts of the coast, they trust them- 
selves to the perishable hemp, which, 
in descents and oscillations, is liable to 
be frayed against projections and sharp 
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edges of the cliff ; and should it part, 
the fowler finds a certain doom in the 
boiling surf that lashes the base of the 
heady precipice, or upon the jagged 
boulders that fringe the ocean one 
thousand feet beneath him. On the 
other hand, the caution exhibited by 
the people of St. Kilda and some other 
localities is commendable, a strong rope 
being used, which is made out of tough 
raw cowhide, salted for the purpose, 
and cut circularly into three thongs of 
equal length. These thongs, being 
closely twisted together, form a triple 
cord, able to sustain a great weight, 
and durable enough to last genera- 
tions ; indeed, such a rope is frequently 
treated as an heirloom, being handed 
down from father to son. . . . In those 
districts where the dangerous occupa- 
tion is followed, a thousand stories are 
told of life saved by the most astonish- 
ing self-possession, adroitness, and 
bravery. Here is one which will give 
some idea of a cragsman’s desperate 
resolution when the peril of the situ- 
ation demanded it. It has been shown 
that when the fowler swings himself 
into a recess of the cliff, he secures his 
rope until he requires to swing him- 
self out again. Near Bamborough, in 
Northumberland, a daring rocksman, 
fowling alone, had safely made a land- 
ing on a narrow ledge at a tremendous 
height above the shore ; but as he was 
about to make fast his rope, it slipped 
from his hands and oscillated into 
empty air. Here was a situation! 
Hopeless imprisonment in the heart 
of a precipice until death from hunger 
and thirst should put an end to his 
sufferings! A moment’s hesitation and 
he was hopelessly lost. The first re- 
turning swing of the rope might haply 
bring it within the possibility of grasp- 
ing ; the second, and hope was fled. It 
came. The desperate man was ready 
—every nerve braced, every muscle 
strained. With his eye he marked the 
rope and measured the point at which 
its inward oscillation would terminate. 
The moment came ; the fowler sprang 
desperately into air, grasped the frail 
rope as it trembled ere it swept beyond 
his reach forever — and was saved | 
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Descendants of Cromwell. 


From Public Opinion. | republican fervor he displayed at 6iié 


DESCENDANTS OF CROMWELL AND THEIR 
INTERMARRIAGE WITH THE STUARTS. 
THE World, commenting on the 
Cromwell statue fiasco, remarks that 
although the descendants of the Pro- 
tector in the direct male line are ex- 
tinct, he is the lineal ancestor through 
females of a numerous progeny, and 
that there are probably a thousand 
‘persons at least now living who can 
establish their descent from him, and 
the number is increasing year by year. 
Among the peers who descend from 
Cromwell are Lords Ripon, Chichester, 
Clarendon, Cowper, Morley, Lytton, 
Walsingham, and Ampthill ; and among 
the eldest sons of peers who so descend 
are Lord Courtenay (heir to the earl- 
dom of Devon), Lord Stanley (heir to 
the earldom of Derby), and Lord Clif- 
ton (heir to the earldom of Darnley). 
Lady Devon, Lady Derby, Lady Darn- 
ley, Lady Bathurst, Lady Rosslyn, Lady 
Lytton, Lady Lathom, Lady Isabella 
Whitbread, Lady Ampthill, and Lady 
Borthwick are likewise his descend- 
ants. So are Sir John Lubbock and 
half-a-dozen other baronets, Mr. Charles 
Villiers, the father of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Montagu Villiers, 
the vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and nuptial-celebrator-general to his 
friends and relations the aristocracy. 
Perhaps it was because his first wife 
had a double descent from Oliver 
Cromwell (for both Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis and Lady Theresa Lewis 
were his descendants) that Sir William 
Harcourt waived the natural prompt- 
ings of his Plantagenet blood, and pro- 
‘posed the erection of a statue to his 
distinguished connection by marriage. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert’s late wife, too, 
was a descendant of the Protector, 
which may possibly account for the 





period of his erratic career. Marriage 
with Oliver’s descendants does not, 
however, always tend to liberalize the 
views, as witness the example of Sir 
Boyle Roche, of ‘ bull-producing mem- 
ory, who was married to one of them. 
Nor even is actual descent apparently 
efficacious for that purpose, as mani- 
fested in that whilom Tory of the 
Tories, Nicholas Vansittart, Lord Bex- 
ley ; for ** Old Van” was undoubtedly 
one of the remote offspring of ‘ Old 
Noll.” 

It would be curious to trace how 
many descendants of Charles I. have 
married descendants of Oliver Crom- 
well, and how many people there are 
who descend from both of them. Mr. 
George Waldegrave (son of the eighth 
earl of the same name), a descendant 
of James II., and therefore of Charles 
I., married the late Countess of Rothes 
in her own right, who descended from 
Oliver Cromwell, but there was no 
issue of the marriage. Again, long 
before this, George Lee, Earl of Lich- 
field, the great-great-grandson of the 
king, married Diana Frankland, the 
great-great-granddaughter of the Pro- 
tector, but they had no children. Lord 
and Lady Bathurst have, however, 
been more fortunate, for he being a 
descendant of Charles and she being 
a descendant of Oliver have a daughter. 
But common descendants of Cromwell 
and other worthies who were put to 
death by him are plentiful enough ; for 
instance, to mention two cases only, 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Stanley, who 
descend severally from Arthur Lord 
Capell and James Duke of Hamilton, 
who were beheaded on the same scaf- 
fold in Old Palace Yard, at Westmins- 
ter, in 1649. 





ScHooL EXAMINATIONS. — This ques- 
tion was set at a school examination : 
‘* What do the letters ‘ R. I. P.,’ often seen 
on tombstones, mean?’’ And the answer 
was : ‘Return, if possible.’ A good boy 
that. Another good boy was reciting at 


school. There came this passage: ‘‘The 
flowers bow their heavy heads needing 
support.’”’ The ingenuous boy recited: 
‘*The flowers bow their heavy heads need- 
ing some port.” 





